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The Plan 


Practical men, thru long experience, have discovered 
successful methods of organizing, directing, controlling, and 
carrying on the varied activities of business. 

The principles underlying these successful methods have 
now been determined, verified by investigation in every 
phase of business practice, organized, and so presented and 
illustrated by the LaSalle Problem Method that they can be 
quickly grasped and readily applied by everyone in business. 

This plan affords a complete executive training to those 
desiring it, while to those experienced in management it sup- 
plies a valuable reference and consultation service. The 
complete Training Plan and Service includes: 

100 Executive Manuals (bound in 48 volumes) which state, 


explain, and illustrate the fundamental business principles 
as applied in actual business practice. 


100 Special Problems selected from a wide range of busi- 
ness experience and so organized that their solution develops 
greater ability in the practical application of fundamental 
principles. 

Instruction and Consultation Service given by men 
whose special training and business experience enable them 
to supply personal help and individual counsel and advice. 
100 Executive Reports which analyze the situation as 
presented in each Special Problem, clearly illustrate the 
application of the principles involved, and serve as general 
reference reports. 

Confidential Reports on personal business problems pre- 
pared by the Research Staff of LaSalle Extension University. 
24 Lectures selected by individual choice from a broad 
series covering selling, accounting, banking, retail mer- 
chandising, etc. 

A Monthly Business Bulletin which analyzes the current 
trend of business conditions. 

Personal Efficiency, a monthly magazine of better business. 


To assist you in getting the utmost personal benefit that 
a full utilization of this Plan makes possible, the Instruction, 
Consultation and Research Staffs of the entire University are 


available at all times. 


President 
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EFFECTIVE USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
Part I 


Common Errors IN ENGLISH 
NGLISH is an easy language to learn superficially 
E and a very difficult one to learn thoroly. The wise 
man is the one who recognizes that the learning of 
English is a lifelong task; he never misses an opportunity 
to add to his store of knowledge. 

The use of correct English is a mark of intelligence. 
The clerk who says, “Gee, I ain’t seen none,” shuts with 
a bang the door that might admit him to the companion- 
ship of intelligent men and women. The business cor- 
respondent who writes, “The items of expense that was 
included,” instead of “were included” hurts the standing 
of his house in the eye of his reader. 

While an occasional error in English is not the greatest 
sin that a correspondent can commit, it is true that in- 
correct English nearly always, to some extent, lessens the 
effectiveness of a letter—and writers of effective letters 
avoid this handicap; they avoid everything that might 
render a letter less effective in accomplishing its mission. 


_ How Can We Improve Our English? A few people are 
born with a liking for language analysis, and the sys- 
tematic study of the language is a pleasure to them. For 
the rest of us, who do not like this kind of study, the best 
thing seems to be a list of the commonest errors with 
explanations and directions for avoiding them. Such a 
study of English saves time and effort, for the only things 
considered are those that seem most to need the attention 
of the writer. 

The following list of common errors in English was 
taken from more than a thousand letters selected at ran- 
dom from the files of various kinds of offices. Any error 
that did not occur in these letters may be considered too 
rare to need special attention. 


1 
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By mastering this comparatively short list, the corres- 
pondent may secure himself against all.ordinary gram- 
matical errors. The mistakes are arranged in the order 
of frequency, the commonest coming first. Not all the 
examples found are quoted, but every kind of error occur- 
ring in the thousand letters is given a place in the list. 


The Rule in Using ‘‘Shall’’ and ‘‘Will.’’ The distinction 
between shall and will is one of the most difficult points 
in English grammar, and it will be worth while to con- 
sider it in some detail. 


In making a statement about the future, the writer 
may take either of two possible attitudes. He may 


1. Simply foretell the event as if he had nothing to do with it; 
or he may 


2. State it as a thing that he intends to bring about. 

The first is known as the “simple future”; the second 
is an expression of determination or a promise. Thus 
the movie hero, condemned for murder, may say to his 
weeping relatives, “I shall be executed on Friday”—and 
have at least the satisfaction of talking good English. 
This is the simple future. If he were to say, “I will be 
executed on Friday,” that would mean “I am determined 
to be executed,” or “TI promise to be executed.” 


There are other rules for shall and will, and some of 
them are so complex that hardly anybody (in America 
at least) succeeds in following them without a break; 
but we need not go into them here, for nearly all the 
mistakes in letters are made in stating simple future facts. 
The one rule to be remembered is this: 


With ‘‘I’’ or ‘‘we’’ (the first person) never use 
‘‘will’’ or ‘‘would’’ unless you mean to express 
willingness or determination. 


This rules out, of course, the common expression, “We 
will be glad to —,” since the writer surely does not mean, 
“We are willing or determined to be glad.” , phe only 
correct expression is, “We shall be glad to —. 
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Common Errors in Using ‘‘Shall’’ and ‘‘Will.’’ Here are 
some examples from the letters that were examined. In 
each case shall or should is the correct word and the word 
in italics is incorrect. 


“We will appreciate having you wire us such advice.” 


“We would appreciate an early compliance with this re- 
quest.” 


“If you should desire to change your policy at any time, we 
would be pleased to hear from you.” 


“We will be very glad to enter into an agreement.” 

“We believe we will be able to take care of your needs.” 

“On April 1 we will again be accepting orders.” 

“We would like to handle it from the car.” 

“We would be pleased to have you advise us promptly.” 

“We are filing claim and will need the invoice.” 

“T would be glad to know what is found to be the case.” 

“We would be pleased to have you write us.” 

“T feel sure that we will hear from you.” 

“We will have no other alternative.” 

“At worst we will lose only a few dollars.” 

“T believe I will be able to show you.” 

“Then we will know where we stand.” 

“T would in all probability still be occupying the same po- 
sition.” 

“T would not feel free to do so.” 

“We have not been able to make shipments as promptly as 
we would have liked.” 

“T’ll be glad to send you some.” (J’ll stands for I will, not 
I shall.) 

“I am positive that before long I wil have some further 
word from you.” 


Some correspondents, however, go too far in avoiding 
the use of will; they often use shall where the sense is 
clearly that of willingness or a promise, as in the follow- 
ing examples: 

“If this is not as clear as you would like to have it, let us 
know, and we shall try to make it clear.” 
“If you so desire, we shall send you the models.” 
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Business letter writers are, of course, not the only ones 
who make these mistakes. Some American newspapers 
have almost abandoned shall, and use will without dis- 
tinction for all kinds of future statements. The better 
class of magazines and books, however, are more accurate 
in this, and the better letter writers usually get it right. 
Eventually the distinction may be given up in America, 
but in the meantime the writer who wants to give his 
letters “class” must learn to use it. 

Errors in Using the Singular and Plural. Confusion of 
singular and plural verbs often comes from mere careless- 
ness, but there are three mistakes that evidently come 
from ignorance of grammatical principles. These mis- 
takes are: 

1. The use of the plural verb or pronoun with each, every, 

and any. 

2. The use of a plural verb with a singular subject when a 

plural noun intervenes (or vice versa). 

3. The use of a singular verb with there when the true subject 

is plural (“There was a few cases’’). 

Examples of these three common errors will be found 
in the following quotations. Other mistakes in these 
quotations seem to be mere oversights. We should re- 
member that grammar allows a certain freedom in the 
use of a plural verb with a singular collective noun where 
the individuals are considered as separate units. For 
example, “The crowd take off their hats” is correct Eng- 
lish, altho it may seem to be incorrect to the reader— 
therefore it is wise to avoid such sentences. Also, a sin- 
gular verb may be correctly used with two or more sub- 
jects considered as one thing (“Industry and patience has 
been the basis of our success”). But in the following 
examples no such exemptions can be claimed. The words 
printed in italics are mistakes. Where the italicized word 
is plural, it should be singular; and where it is singular, 
the correct word is plural: 


“It was necessary that the strap be returned to us each 
time one of the bills were withdrawn.” 
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“The course of study outlined in the elective courses are 
to be taken up when the original course is completed.” 


“We believe that each and every one should fulfill their part 
of their agreement.” (In this sentence “his part” and “his 
agreement” would be correct.) 


“We explained to you in our letter the items of expense 
that was necessary for us to meet.” (The best way to cor- 
rect this is to insert it before was.) 


“The object of the two statements are to show es 
“The instructions at the head of page 2 reads i 


“After B’s death, A’s rights, if he has any, is against B’s 
administrator.” 


“The digests will help to clear up many difficult points in 
your mind. /¢ will help you.” 








“I fear there is no grounds for recovery stated in this case.” 
“The assessments referred to where stock is said to be fully 
paid and nonassessable is assessments on the stockholders.” 


“Treasury stock and unissued stock cannot be voted and 
does not draw dividends.” 


Avoiding the Dangling Participle. We may already 
know that a participle is the form of a verb that. does 
not state a fact, but assumes it (“The maturing bonds,” 
“the reciprocating engine.” “Being incapacitated for 
work, he remained at home’’). 


In the three examples just given, we see two uses of 
the participle. In the first and second instances, it is 
closely tied to a noun; in the third it is more loosely used. 


It would be incorrect to say, “Being incapacitated for 
work, no offer of a position will be made to him.” The 
rule is that— 

A loose participle should be corrected to apply to 
the subject of the verb and not to something else. 

Many letters begin with a loose participle. If we start, 
“Confirming our conversation of yesterday,” we are then 
obliged to use J or we as the subject of the chief verb— 
and this leads to such meaningless phrases as, “I desire 
to state.” 
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The first three of the following examples show how 
easy it is to begin a letter with a dangling participle: 


“Confirming phone conversation with your Mr. Godard to- 
day, please discontinue shipments to all of our yards until 
further advised.” 


“Confirming phone conversation with your Mr. Godard to- 
day, ship one car per week.” 


In each of those cases the participle does not apply to 
the subject of the main verb, which is “you,” implied. 


“Referring to your quotation of August 12, you may ship 
two cars at once.” 

“In cleaning our bottoms, the coke was piled clear up into 
the checker brick.” (The use of in changes the construction 
somewhat, but makes no difference in applying the rule. The 
subject of the verb is coke, and, of course, cleaning does noi 
apply to it. This is easily corrected by saying, “In cleaning 
our bottoms, we found that the coke,” etc. “We” is then 
made the subject, to which “cleaning” applies.) 

“These bills are being forwarded, and when received, we 
shall charge your bank with the total.” (Change to “when 
they are received.’’) 


“The man who uses Carter tires instead of ours, based on 
the above figures, is really losing 2 cents a mile.” The parti- 
ciple “based” does not apply to the subject “man.” 

“Acknowledging receipt of your letter of January 25, please 


be advised that we credited your account on December 22, 
$300.00.” 


“Tf when received you find that you have duplicate attach- 
ments Pe 





Few writers avoid such inaccuracies altogether, and 
certain expressions, such as “granting that,” “according 
to,” “excepting,” are recognized as correct in the dangling 
construction. Nevertheless, the writer who reduces his 
dangling participles to a minimum makes the reader’s 
task easier and so increases his own effectiveness. 


Avoiding the Jumbled Sentence. Sometimes the con- 
struction of a sentence causes confusion of its meaning, 
as when a sentence begins on one plan and ends on an- 
other. This usually comes from a pause in dictation; on 
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resuming the thread of thought, the dictator forgets his 
original construction. Examples of jumbled sentences 
follow: 


“We would thank you to send us your bank reference and 
from whom you have been purchasing in the past.” 


“Thanking you very kindly, and if you are in need of other 
sizes, such as furnace, small egg, or stove, we would thank you 
to send us same by return mail, we beg to remain.” 


“With the kind of coal you sold us, carefully graded and 
not a great difference in the size of the pieces, we believe we 
got an exceptionally fine sample.” 


“He can meet you and go over the proposition together.” 


“The attached report should be made out and one copy 
sent to the Lockwood Company, one copy for Mr. Barnes, 
one copy for yourself, and a copy to the sales department 
who will handle the shipment.” 


“This emphasizes more conclusively than anything I can 
say our confidence in our goods, our service, and our ability 
materially to help our customers, if they will but do their 
part, as is possible to offer.” 

“Inasmuch as you have not received the shipments regu- 
larly on the shipping dates, and just recently received the 
fifth shipment, indicates that we are doing our part in fulfill- 
ing the agreement.” 

“The reason why vendor appears in these entries is merely 
for informational purposes, showing the contributions by Ames 
and his payment for the stock.” 

“In view of Mr. Hared’s application having been received 
by the mail order department and has gone thru on the books, 
I don’t see that there is anything that we can do in the matter 
now.” 

“This should have been in your hands on May 24 and trust 
that you have received same.” 


Errors in Moods and Tenses. The function of “mood” 
and “tense” in English is simple; but the forms are com- 
plex. It is enough here to be reminded that— 

A difference of mood is merely the difference between 


an absolute statement and a conditional one; and 
tenses distinguish times—past, present, and future. 
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Some of the mood-and-tense forms of verbs go together 
naturally in a sentence, while others do not. A writer’s 
instinctive feeling for the logical combinations is usually 
a safe guide, provided he reads his letters over carefully. 
Examples of mood-and-tense mistakes follow. The cor- 
rect form of the verb is stated in parenthesis in each case: 

“One letter presents a money-making proposition and has 
treated (treats) the complaint rather lightly.” 

“You did not impress us as a type of man who would let 
an institution suffer if he erperiences (experienced) a change 

of heart.” 

“We agreed to give you the shipments as fast as you are 
(were) able to take them.” 

“Tf you would care to make payment in full, I am (should 
be) willing to have the matter settled in that way.” 


“On the other hand, it occurs to me you might (may) be 
interested in another plan.” 


Using an Adjective for an Adverb. In the following 
cases an adjective is used instead of an adverb: 
“He is not sure whether they can be used satisfactory (satis- 
factorily) or not.” 


“These people will act free (freely) and abovebgard (better: 
will be free and aboveboard).” 


“Of course, the more time you can devote to it, the quicker 
(more quickly) you will get the job done.” 

“IT am confident that you will keep them coming as regular 
(regularly) as possible.” 

“It would be real (really) interesting.” 


“This device of sending samples and inclosures is an effec- 
tive one, as most (almost) always it results in gaining atten- 
tion.” (While “most” is an adverb as well as an adjective, 
it is not used here and in the next sentence in its correct 
meaning.) 

“You can get this paper from most (almost) any stationery 
store.” 

Wrong Use of Pronoun and Participle. Another common 
error is to use a pronoun in the objective case followed 
by a participle instead of using the possessive case with 
the “gerund” (verbal noun ending in “ing”). The dif- 
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ference appears only in the pronoun; the verb form is the 
same in either case. If it is not a pronoun, but a noun 
that is involved, it is usually better to recast the sentence 
than to make an unusual possessive form. The following 
are examples: (The correct word is in parenthesis.) 
“By you and me (our) co-operating with each other, you 
will be able to develop all the possibilities of this position.” 
“We have no record of it (its) reaching our department.” 
“This coal cannot be used under boiler at this time on ac- 
count of tests being conducted and bunkers full.” (Better: 
because tests are being conducted and the bunkers are full.) 
“You know without me (my) telling you.” 
“You will excuse me (my) speaking thus lightly of your dif- 
ficulty.” 


Omissions of Necessary Words. Occasionally a necessary 
word is omitted, as in the following examples—the 
omitted word being inserted in parenthesis: 

“Since you did not receive our letter in time to avail (your- 
self). of our former rate.” 

“We have no record of having received the check you in- 
form (us) was sent in.” 

“There is nothing to stop Mr. Pierce (from) doing the 
same.’ 

“We suggest that you (had or would) pelber have some 
street. address.” 

“She should have prevented it (from) running into danger 
in that way.” 


The Wrong Use of ‘‘That.’’ The word “that” is occa- 
sionally used where it is not necessary, and sometimes it 
is wrongly placed in the sentence, as follows: 

“Tt has been difficult for us to understand that (omit) after 
having gone to this additional expense in your behalf, why we 
have not received % 

“One is, that if you wish to continue buying of us on the 
former terms, maintaining an open account, that (omit) you 
authorize us a 

“There is no doubt in my mind when tests are made that 
(should come after mind) they will be made on a square 
basis.” 
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Mistakes in Using Conjunctive Pairs. It is a common 
mistake with nearly all writers and speakers to use such 
paired conjunctions as not only—but, both—and, either 
—or, with parts of sentences that do not exactly match 
each other, as follows: 


“We will either forward you a new ncte or power of at- 
torney.” (Hither should follow you.) 


“The right kind of financial backing will not only make you 
a more successful man, but will give you .” (The sec- 
ond will should be omitted.) 





The Wrong Use of ‘‘Above.’’ Above is an adverb, and 
altho it is frequently used as an adjective, the most care- 
ful writers have never sanctioned this usage. Substitute 
foregoing. 


“Regretting any inconvenience we may have caused you in 
the above matter, we are ‘. 





“Under the above conditions a sized coal will give better 
satisfaction.” 


Using ‘‘And’’ for ‘‘To.’’ In familiar speech, and is 
often substituted for to in infinitives. This should never 
be done in writing. 


“We will try and (to) comply with instructions.” 
“We will try and (to) get shipments forwarded.” 


‘“‘Due To’’ Is Not a Conjunction. The use of due to as 
a conjunction has never been accepted by the best writers, 
altho owing to is so used without objection. Dwe should 
always refer to some noun. Thus, “There was a drop in 
prices due to falling demand” is correct; but “He became 
discouraged due to opposition and criticism” is not cor- 
rect. 


“Due to (“Owing to” or “On account of”) the low price on 
the unfinished lumber, we feel that we made the best settle- 
ment possible.” 


“We are forced to do this due to (“on account of” or ”as a 
result of”) the impending shortage of railroad equipment.” 
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Unnecessarily Inserting ‘‘As to.’’ The words as to are 
occasionally inserted where they are unnecessary, and 
spoil the construction of the sentence, as in the following: 

“You realize, of course, that it is entirely optional with you 
as to whether you wish to take advantage of this offer.” 


“T am unable to tell from your recent communication as to 
whether or not you have all the goods.” 


“Or” or ‘‘Nor’’—Which? The words or and nor are 
sometimes confused. Either should be followed by or, 
and neither by nor. After not, either word may be used 
unless there is a complete new statement paralleling the 
first, when nor is required. The correct word is in paren- 
thesis: 

“You do not understand either the subject nor (or) the 
method of journalizing.” 

“The strap returned herewith is not initialed or (nor) is it 
similar to the straps which we are using.” 


The Use of ‘‘Whom’”’ for ‘‘Who.’’ In the following sen- 
tence the pronoun is the subject of the verb will be, and 
not the object of the verb know. The form should there- 
fore be who. 

“Select someone whom (who) you know will be glad to take 
the responsibility.” Here “who” is the subject of “will be 
glad.” 


Insertion of Unnecessary Words. Some writers insert 
many unnecessary words. In the following examples, 
the unnecessary word is in italics: 

“You do not impress us as the type of a man who would 
.’ (The article a should be omitted after such expres- 
sions as kind of, sort of, and type of.) 

“You also ask, whether where the occupant is the owner 
and the dangerous condition was created by a predecessor in 
title prior to the time of the present owner’s occupancy, 
whether he is liable.’ (An extra whether has been used in 
this case.) 

“Tt doesn’t really take a great deal of time daily in order 
to keep your account up to date.” (Here “in order” is super- 
fluous.) 
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“We very strongly recommend that you hold your present 
position and to put all your efforts into that work.” (“To” 
is unnecessary.) 


Other Common Errors. In the following sentence, im- 
mediately is used as if it were a conjunction. This is 
common in England, but is not recognized in this country. 

“You will be in readiness to start selling 1mmediately you 
reach the field.” “Immediately upon reaching the field” is 
correct. 

Than should never be used with different; the proper 
word is from: 

“In August, 1920, the bank was using forms arranged on a 
different plan than those that are now in use.” (Say, “dif- 
ferent plan from those,” etc.) 

A perfect infinitive should not be used after a perfect 
finite verb, as in the following sentence: 

“Tt would have been very easy for me to have answered (“to 
answer” is correct) your questions direct.” 

It is common to hear the present tense used after the 
verb hope in familiar conversation, but the practice 
should not be followed in writing—in fact, it has a slangy 
sound anywhere. 

“T hope you have (“will have” is correct) success with it.” 
Some of the foregoing errors in English may seem in- 

consequential. That depends upon whether or not the 
reader of a letter recognizes them as errors. If he does, 
his opinion of the writer and the house represented by 
the writer is likely to be lowered somewhat—unless the 
reader happens to be extremely broadminded and toler- 
ant. Executives in general agree that it pays to be sure 
the letters which go out from their house are grammati- 
cally correct. The correspondent who hasn’t enough in- 
telligence to write correct English is likely to be deficient 
in other ways also. Any man who is not sure of himself 
as a writer of letters that are free from errors in English 
should make sure by special study of this subject. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
Parte.) 


CHOOSING THE RiagHtT Worp 


RRORS in diction—that is, choosing wrong words 
—are common in business letters. Many of these 
errors have about the same ill effect on the reader 

as mistakes in grammar. It pays to be critical of the 
words we use—to be sure that each word chosen is the 
best one available for expressing our meaning, and that 
it 1s correctly used. 


In order to develop a critical attitude toward the words 
we choose, let us consider a list of words that are com- 
monly misused by letter writers. You may or may not 
agree with what is said about these words in every case. 
But they will serve well to make us more conscious of 
the fact that we should give attention, when we dictate 
letters, to this matter of choosing the right words. The 
list, alphabetically arranged, follows: 

A, AN, THE. It is false economy to omit these little words in a 
letter. To use them wherever they should be used makes the letter 
read more smoothly—more like talk. 

ABOUT. A useful word; simple and homely. “I wrote you 
about Douglas” is better than “concerning” or “regarding” Douglas. 
It is also usually better than with reference to, re, in re, with regard 
to, on the subject of, relative to, etc. 

ABOVE. “The above” has never been approved by the most 
careful writers, and it is not talk style. Say “this” or “that,” or (if 
- you must be formal) “the foregoing.” 

ABSOLUTELY. Should be used with caution. It often weakens 
a statement instead of strengthening it. “Absolutely the best tire 
made” makes the reader feel that the writer is determined to stand 
his ground in spite of the evidence. Use all adverbs sparingly. 

ACKNOWLEDGE RECEIPT OF. Use a less formal expression, 
such as “We received,” or omit the acknowledgment altogether. 

ADVISE. Avoid, unless the meaning is to give counsel. When 
this word is used to mean inform, it is lingo. 
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AFFECT. Often confused with effect. To affect is to influence; 
to effect is to bring about. “We have effected a consolidation which 
affects the whole trade.” 

AGAIN and BACK. Often used unnecessarily, as in “return 
again,” “revert back.” 

ALRIGHT. There is no such word. Write all right. 

A.M. and P.M. When used with a number to give the exact 
time, these expressions are not particularly formal; otherwise, say 
morning and afternoon. 

AM IN HOPES. Drop the s; or, better, simply say hope. 

AM OF THE BELIEF or OPINION. Believe is usually better. 
If that is too positive, say “My opinion is.” 

AND. Do not use for to with infinitives. “I will try and see 
you” is wrong, tho sometimes defended as an old English form. 

AND WHICH; AND WHO. Do not use unless another which 
or who clause precedes. “A contract signed by both parties and 
which met all the conditions” is incorrect. 

ANTICIPATE. It is ordinarily better to say expect. 

ANY. Should not be placed after “best of,” “greatest of,” etc. 
“Best salesman of any I have worked with” will not stand analysis. 
“Better than any other” and “best of all” are both correct. 

ANYHOW. A good talk word. “The delay has not been very 
great, and anyhow you know we would get those bolts for you if 
the thing could be done.” 

APIECE. Should be written as one word when it means “each.” 
“Tires are $40 apiece.” 

APPRECIATE. This word means to recognize or to feel the 
value of. It should not be used for realize, as “I appreciate that 
you have been hard pressed this year.” Its special meaning, increase 
m value, is correct, but that is a different use altogether. 

APPROXIMATELY. About can usually be substituted for this 
word. ; 

AS. The use of as for because, altho correct, is weak. It is over- 
done in business letters. “I will not order for the present, as (say 
because) I expect to be in town next week.” 

ASSIST. When you can say help instead, do so. 

AS TO. Overdone and sometimes superfluous. About or in can 
often be used in place of as to. 

AT. After where, the word is incorrect, needless, and vulgar. 
“Where was he at?” is enough to spoil any letter. 

AT ALL. Usually unnecary and adds nothing to the force. 
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AT HAND. Business lingo. 

AT THE PRESENT TIME. Now or just now is better. 

AT YOUR CONVENIENCE. A good idea stiffly expressed. Say, 
“We will call and talk this over with you whenever you wish.” 

AWAIT WITH INTEREST. Business lingo. 

BE. Sometimes used for is or are in a way that is correct, but 
is antiquated and formal. “He requests that I ascertain whether 
there be (are) any rates published.” 

BECAUSE. Do not use for that after the reason is. “The rea- 
son he wants to leave is because he expects,” etc. Say “The reason 
is that.” 

BEG. “TI beg to state” is lingo. 

BELOW. Convenient, but hurts the talk effect. Instead of “We 
are listing below” you can often say “Here are” or “Following are.” 

BIT. This word is often effective in giving the conversational 
tone. “The machine steered quite a bit easier.” “I am a bit dis- 
appointed.” “Not a bit the worse for it.” “Business is a bit de- 
pressed here.” 

BUT. An extra negative with this word may reverse the mean- 
ing intended. “The latch does not catch but a small part of the 
time” really says just the opposite of what the writer means. 

BY REASON OF; BY REASON OF THE FACT THAT. Say 
because of; because. 

CITY. Do not use the word for your local town name; use the 
name. 

COMMENSURATE. Sometimes used where suited or propor- 
tionate would be better. “Suited to your needs” is better than “com- 
mensurate with your requirements.” 

COMMUNICATION. When meaning a letter, this word is lingo. 

COMPARE. We compare with to show differences; we compare 
to when showing resemblances. “Compared with government bonds, 
even a farm mortgage may be called speculative.” ‘Personality may 
be compared to electricity.” 

CONTEMPLATE. Why not say “are thinking of”? 

CONTENTS NOTED. Business lingo. 

DATA. Plural. “Collect all the data and arrange them in order.” 

DEAL. When used for sale, transaction, agreement, etc., this 
word may cheapen the letter; but if you use it in talk, don’t hesi- 
tate to put it into your letters. 

DEEM. Old fashioned and not often heard in conversation. 
Sounds affected in letters. “I did not deem it wise to bring the 
matter up at that time.” 
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DESIRE. Wish or want often lias a better effect. 

DON’T. Often wrongly used with singular subject. “They 
don’t” is vigorous and correct talk; but “He don’t” is incorrect. 

“DROP ME A LINE.” Good expression for giving an informal 
tone to the letter; it suggests action. 

EFFECT. See AFFECT. 

ENORMITY. It means outrageousness. Don’t use it for enor- 
mous size. We speak of the enormity of a crime, the vastness of a 
project. 

EQUALLY AS. Omit as or say just as. 

ESTEEMED. The word is dead from overuse. 

ETC. Use it where you must, but avoid it where you can. It is 
vague and unconvincing. “He mentioned high costs, labor difficul- 
ties, etc.”’ is neither as interesting nor as convincing as a complete 
statement of the objections. 

EVEN DATE. Business lingo. 

EVIDENCE. Do not use to mean show by one’s manner. In- 
stead of “he evidenced a desire,” say “I could see that he wanted.” 

EXCEEDINGLY. Too formal for most business letters. 

FACT. Overdone. Due to the fact that means simply because. 

FAVOR. Don’t say favor when you mean letter or “favor us 
with your orders” when you mean “give us your orders.” 

FEATURE. Stale from overuse. 

FELLOW. A useful word in familiar letters. One successful 
letter had this ending: “You won’t find me a hard fellow to get 
along with, and I’m sure I shall enjoy meeting you.” 

FIND INCLOSED. Formal, and better avoided. “I am inclos- 
ing” is better. 

FINE. Overworked. It has two principal meanings—minute, as 
“a cloth of fine texture,” and noble, as “a fine achievement.” It has 
come to be used for any sort of commendation and is often used 
loosely. But it has a hearty sound in talk language and so is an 
effective word in intimate letters. 

FORMER and LATTER. Not talk words. Avoid where pos- 
sible. “Meeting Jones and Smith, I asked the former .” Bet- 
ter repeat Jones’ name. 

GILT-EDGED. Stale. 

GOING FORWARD. “The goods are going forward to-day.” No 
objection to it except that it is stereotyped. 

GOOD. Often wrongly used as an adverb. “He done it as good 
as he could” sounds like talk, but not the right kind of talk. 
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GOOD MANY. Homely talk language. Good for personal ef- 
fects. “There are a good many reasons why I can’t do it” is excel- 
lent letter style. 

GOT. “TI have got” for “I have” is common talk language, and 
some of us have trouble avoiding it, altho it is correct in the sense 
of “I have obtained.” 

GOTTEN. The simpler form, “got,” is better. 

GUESS. In the sense of suppose or believe, this word is used only 
in very informal talk, and is frowned upon by teachers. It can 
sometimes be introduced into a letter where a very intimate effect 
is wanted. 

HAVE THE PLEASURE. Good in high society, but of doubtful 
value in business, tho very common. 

HEREWITH. Should be avoided as too formal. If it is neces- 
sary, say “with this letter.” 

HOWEVER. A valuable word, but should not be overused. It 
has a rather formal sound. 

I and WE. The common advice to avoid these first personal pro- 
nouns has some value in turning the writer’s attention from him- 
self or his house to the reader, but to follow this advice invariably 
is to be artificial and awkward. These words are not necessarily 
egotistical. “I want you to see a sample of the new brand” is not 
conceited or selfish, but is cordial and natural. The same thing 
applies to the other forms, me, my, mine, us, our, ours. 

ILLY. Obsolete. Say ill. 

IN ACCORDANCE WITH. Following can often be used. 

INASMUCH AS. Formal. Say because. 

INDEED. Usually adds nothing; lacks virility. “We are glad” 
is stronger than “We are indeed glad.” 

INQUIRE. Say ask. 

IN RE. See ABOUT. 

IN RECEIPT OF. Business lingo. 

INSIDE OF. Omit of. 

INSOFAR. Should not be written as one word, and the in should 
usually be omitted. 

INSTANT or INST. Abandoned by progressive letter writers. 

IN THE EVENT THAT. A formal way of saying 7f. 

I REMAIN. Business lingo when used at the end of a letter. 

JOB. Good word for a letter meant to be hearty and informal— 
better than position or engagement or connection. Should not be 
used in more dignified writing. 
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JUST. A good word because it is so common in talk. “Am- 
bitious—not just greedy.” “There are just as many opportunities 
there as here.” 

KINDLY. Somewnat overused; sometimes absurdly used, as in 
“We kindly request.” 

KIND OF A. Omit a. 

LATTER. See FORMER. 

LEAVE. Should never be used to mean let or allow. “Leave 
her lay” is gutter English. 

LET’S. Good talk word. “Let’s write a few letters to each other 
and see if we haven’t some common ground of advantage.” 

LIABLE. Should not be used with an infinitive. “Liable to go 
wrong” is incorrect. Say “likely to go wrong.” But “liable to 
error” is right. 

LIKE. Do not use this word to introduce a complete clause with 
subject and verb. “Pies like mother’s” is good English, but “Pies like 
mother used to make” is incorrect. 

LOAN. Properly a noun. As a verb it should be employed only 
for large transactions, as between nations. You lend money to a 
friend; a bank lends money to a business; America lends or loans 
money to France. In England its use as a verb is not recognized 
in any sense. 

LOCATE. Often used where find is more direct and natural. 

LOOKS LIKE. Good talk language. “It looks like a firm mar- 
ket for wheat” is more effective than “indications are for the main- 
tenance of present prices on wheat.” 

LOT. This is a word whose effect is very much like that of bit 
—good if you want to be very intimate. “We have done a lot of 
publicity work” is talk language and very informal. 

MANIFEST. Say show. “Much interest was manifested” had 
better be written “Much interest was shown.” 


MATTER. Sometimes superfluous. “We suggest that you do not 
overlook the matter of being able to place your order at attractive 
prices,” says one wholesaler. Better, “ this opportunity to 
get attractive prices.” 

MAYBE. A homely talk word that gives flavor to familiar writ- 
ing. “Maybe you don’t like the goods; maybe you don’t like us.” 

MAY BE POSSIBLE. A repetition. Say “is possible” or omit 
“possible” and say “maybe.” 





ME. “Between you and me” is correct. 
MEET WITH YOUR APPROVAL. Business lingo. 
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MIGHTY. As an adverb, this word is ungrammatical, but it has 
so strong a flavor of talk and so much heartiness that many good 
writers ignore the error for the sake of the tone. “That was a 
mighty fine thing you did for us” sounds genuine. 


NEGOTIATE. A simpler word can usually be substituted. “Our 
salesman made a contract.” 


NO SOONER. Should be matched by than, not by when. “No- 
sooner were the papers drawn up and signed than (not when) he 
changed his mind.” 

NOTE. “We note that.” Better say “We see that.” 

: NOTORIETY. Means unfavorable reputation. Don’t use it for 
ame. 


NOTORIOUS. Does not mean famous. It implies an unfavor- 
able reputation. 


NUMEROUS. Say many. 


OBLIGATE. This word is rather formal and also doubtful Eng- 
lish; it had better be avoided. 


OF. Should not be put after all except before personal pronouns. 
Do not say “all of these men,” but “all these men.” “All of them,” 
however, is correct. 

OFF OF. Omit of. 

ON THE SUBJECT OF. Say about or concerning. 

ONTO. Sounds strange. On or upon can be substituted. 

OUTSIDE OF. Omit of. 

PARTIALLY. Better partly. 

PARTICULARS. A heavy word. “All about it” is better than 
“full particulars regarding it.” 

PARTY. Should not be used of a single person unless you mean 
someone who takes part in something, as a party to a contract. 


PER. Better avoid this word. Say “a dollar a hundred,” “The 
Stokes Company, by J. A. Power,” “following your instructions,” ete. 

PERHAPS. One of the weakest things a writer can do is to 
make a large, bold statement and then protect himself by inserting 
perhaps. 

PERUSE. Say read. 

PLEASE BE ADVISED. Business lingo. 

PLEASED TO. Business lingo. 

PLEASURE. Overused and somewhat artificial. Compare “We 
take great pleasure” with “We are mighty glad.” 

PORTION. Part is often better. 
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POSTED. Employed figuratively for well informed. Often ob- 
jected to as a crude expression. It is real talk language, but prob- 
ably should be avoided because of its slangy sound. 

PROPOSITION. Greatly overused. Its true meaning .is some- 
thing set up for consideration. It does not mean a business plan or 
a job or a situation or any one of a thousand things that it has been 
stretched to cover. 

PROVEN. Better, proved. “I have proved my case” is correct. 

PROXIMO or PROX. Abandoned by progressive letter writers. 

RE. See ABOUT. 

RED BLOODED. Stale. 

REGARDING. See ABOUT. 

RELATIVE TO. See ABOUT. 

REMEMBER OF. Omit of. 

REQUEST. Ask is usually better. 

SAME. The use of this word as a pronoun is one of the worst 
examples of business lingo. “We are returning same.” “We have 
ordered a new stock and same will reach us in a week.” Same means 
identical, similar. In the other sense use it or they or them. 

SIMILAR TO. Like is usually better. 

SINCERELY. Overdone. Curiously enough, it often gives .an 
air of insincerity to what is said. 

SO. At the beginning of a sentence or clause this word has an 
undignified sound. Elsewhere it is often useful in giving the talk 
effect. “I told him he was using poor steel, so he took me out to 
the shop.” 

SOMEHOW. Valuable word for giving the talk effect. “But 
your firm somehow seems to be our kind.” 

SOME PLACE. Wrongly used as an adverb for somewhere. 
“They go some place every summer” is vulgar. 

SOMETIME. Should be written as one word when it refers to 
a point of time and as two words when it means an eatent of time. 
“T’ll see you sometime.” “I saw him some time ago.” 

SQUARE. In the sense of “honest” this word has a good “talk” 
tone and it has not been overdone in letters. “Here is what I said: 
‘That man is as square as they make ’em.’ ” 

~STATE. Much overused for say or tell. It means to give a 
formal and exact account of a thing. 

SUCH. Should be matched by as, not by who or which. “Such. 
people of any community as (not who) are not interested.” | 

SUFFICIENT. Enough is often better. 
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SURE. When used for surely, this word is grammatically incor- 
rect, and it should be admitted only in the most intimate and joking 
letters, if at all. “He sure did give it to us” is at the very limit of 
alowable familiarity. 


TAKE PLEASURE IN. Good if it had not been said so often. 

THAN. Should not be put with different. Say “different from.” 

THANKING YOU IN ADVANCE. Business lingo and bad psy- © 
chology. 

TO-DAY. This word has been given a special meaning and used 
until it has become tiresome. “There is nothing better on the mar- 
ket to-day.” “There is no greater need of the country to-day.” 
Better drop it. ¢ 

TO HAND. Business lingo. 

TO or IN THE AMOUNT OF. Say for or of or to or amount- 
ing to. “A check for $100.” “Securities amounting to $1,000.” 

TO THE EFFECT THAT. Roundabout and formal. “He made 
a report to the effect that.” Better, “He reported that.” 

TRUST. Has a slight tinge of affectation. Believe is often better. 

TYPE. Why not say kind? “That type of man” is allowable, 
but “that kind of man” is more human. 

ULTIMO or ULT. Abandoned by progressive letter writers. 

UNDER DATE OF. Business lingo. 

UNDERSIGNED. Business lingo when used for J. “The under- 
signed will see you.” It is more natural to say “I will see you.” 

VALUED. “Your valued order’ is business lingo. 

' VERY PLEASED. Say “much pleased” or “greatly pleased.” 
“Very pleased” is recognized in England, but not in America. 

VIA. Business lingo. 

WAYS. Sometimes wrongly used for way. “They are a long 
ways (say way) from accomplishing their object.” 

WELCOME. “Your welcome letter” is overdone. 

WE REMAIN. Business lingo. 

WHERE AT? Omit at. 

WHERE TO? Omit to. 

WHETHER. Some authorities insist that this word should al- 
ways be followed by two alternatives. This leads to a tiresome repe- 
tition of “or not,” and there seems to be good authority for saying, 
“T don’t remember whether I have ever seen him.” 

WHO, WHICH, and THAT. As relative pronouns these words 
are often misused. Who refers to persons; which to things; that to 
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both. When the relative clause defines or designates the person or 
thing, that is preferred; when the relative clause adds a statement 
about the person or thing, who or which is required. 

Defining: “This is the man that (or who) sold me the car.” 

Adding a statement: I met Mr. Carney, who (not that) sold 
me a car. 

Defining: “The car that (or which) I use every day is a Ford.” 

Adding a statement: “I now have a Ford car, which (not that) 
I use every day. 

WITHOUT. Do not use as a conjunction. “We won’t send it 
without your order” is right. “We won’t send it without you order” 
is wrong. 

WITH REFERENCE TO. See ABOUT. 

WITH REGARD TO. See ABOUT. 

WITH THE EXCEPTION OF. Except is generally better. 


WON’T YOU. An excellent way of making a request. It is pure 
talk and is not weakened by repetition. “Won’t you tell us what 
you need?” : 


WORTH WHILE. Much overused. 
WOULD OF. For would have. An ignorant mistake. 


WOULD SAY, WOULD SUGGEST, ete. “Would say” is super- 
fluous; and “I suggest” is more direct than “I would suggest.” 


WRITER. See UNDERSIGNED. 

YOURS. Business lingo for “your letter.” 

The next and last step of gur training in the effective 
use of correct English is the important matter of effective 
sentence structure, to be taken up in Part III of this 
executive manual. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
Part III 


MAKING EFFECTIVE SENTENCES 


FFECTIVE use of correct English requires some 
EL critical attention to sentence structure, as well as 

to grammar and choice of words; and we shall 
now briefly consider the more practical points applied in 
constructing good sentences in business letters. 


The Beginning and the End of a Sentence. In effective 
writing, the beginning and the end are the important 
parts of a sentence. Each has a distinct function. The 
beginning of a sentence starts the reader’s attention in 
the proper direction; the end clinches the idea expressed. 


Consider the sentences in the following collection 
letter: 


Dear Mr. Blake: 

The other day when I was passing thru your town three of 
us traveling men were talking about customers. One of them 
mentioned you and asked what | thought of you. Here is what 
I said: ‘ 

“That man is as square as they make ’em.” 


1 said this in spite of the fact that I knew your account 
with our house had been owing for more than a year. 1! have 
always judged men by first impressions. My first impression of 
you when I sold you was that you are square with a big “S,” 
and | still hold that opinion. 

1 write this to you because I want you to know what I per- 
sonally think of you when you get cross letters from our credit 


department. I don’t know why you haven’t paid that bill, but 
1 do know you will pay it, because | think you are that kind of 
man. 


Cordially yours, 


Notice how the words at the beginning of the sentences 
in that letter start the reader’s attention in the right 
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direction. They either pick up an idea already in the 
reader’s mind or set up a new one for him to consider: 
“The other day,” “One of them,” “Here,” “T said this,” 
“T have always,” “My first impression,” “I write this,” 
“T don’t know why.” 


Notice also that the last word or words of each sen- 
tence are significant: “customers,” “you,” “as they make 
’em,” “a year,” “first impressions,” “opinion,” “credit de- 


partment, ” “that kind of man.” 


Those are all strong, interesting words and phrases. A 
less skillful writer would probably have made the last 
sentence of the second paragraph something like this: 
“At the time when I sold you, I got the impression that 
you were honest, and my opinion has not changed in the 
meantime.” Such a weak beginning and end spoil the 
force of the sentence. 


Colorless expressions like “there is,” “it seems to me,” 
“doubtless,” “we beg to say,” should be trimmed off the 
beginnings and the ends of sentences. 


The stronger words and phrases should be ee 
at the beginnings and the ends of sentences. 


The Length of Sentences. Another important thing to 
consider is the length of sentences. Here we find wide 
variation among writers. Some make sentences that are, 
on the average, eleven or twelve words in length; others 
run as high as forty or fifty words. The general average 
for business writing has been estimated at from twenty- 
five to thirty words. 


The history of English writing, as of German and other 
languages, shows a steady development toward the use 
of shorter sentences. In old literature we find sentences 
of six or seven hundred words; short sentences were the 
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exception; but long sentences are now rare, and two or 
three word sentences are not uncommon. 


The writer of letters should aim at a low average 
of words in his sentences, but have considerable 
variation in length. 


Some writers have a monotonous sameness in the 
length of their sentences, with the longest about forty 
words and the shortest about twenty. Furthermore, 
nearly all their sentences are made on the same plan. 
The effect is like that of the slow rocking of a large ship: 
it lulls the reader to sleep—or makes him seasick. 


Sentences that vary in length and structure are much 
more attractive. The long sentences give the solid meat, 
the definite facts, and the relations; the short sentences 
keep up a running fire of comment, which stimulates the 
reader’s interest. 


Notice the agreeable effect of variety in the following 
letter. The shortest sentence has nine words; the longest, 
fifty. 


Dear Mr. Bartlett: 


What do you do when one of your best customers stops 
trading with you—when a man with whom you have always 
had the most pleasant relations doesn’t come around to your 
store any more—you don’t know why, but it’s just that way— 
what do you do about it? 


That is a hard situation to handle, isn’t it? A fellow doesn’t 
know what to do in a case like that, unless he just asks the 


customer himself. . 


That is the reason I write this letter to you, Mr. Bartlett. 
1 was looking over our books this morning, and | noticed that 
you have not been as good a customer of ours here lately as 
you used to be, and I wondered what was the matter. When 
a man whose credit with us is as good as yours is, stops buying, 
it rather gets next to me, and I decided to write and ask you 
“why.” 

1 wish you would tell me frankly, as man to man, what we 
have done to cause you to stop giving us your orders. 1 want 
to make it right with you, whatever it is. 
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Of course, It may be that our salesman hasn’t visited you 
regularly (1 am writing him this morning to call on you next 
week), so if you don’t think a letter is worth while, why not 
make us up a little mail order and send it in? That will tell me 
that you still count us as friends, and that you like to trade 
with us. 


But, if there is some other reason why you’re not buying 
from us, won't you write me on the back of this letter what 
it is? We want your trade, and we want to please you, and I 
hope that | will hear from you soon, so that i can do what is 
necessary to make you regard us as friends. Just use the 
inclosed envelope so your reply will come to my desk without 


being opened. 


I think |! can straighten things out right away. 


Sincerely yours, 


When Long Sentences Are Shortened. Here are some 
long and clumsy sentences taken verbatim from actual 
letters. Opposite each is nearly the same idea expressed 


in shorter sentences: 


Referring to your letter dated 
February 14, and which has refer- 
ence to the Peerless agency in this 
territory, we do not believe this is 
quite fair at this time, taking into 
consideration that we have done 
quite a lot of missionary work In- 
volving a lot of time and expense, 
altho we realize that we have not 
accomplished a great deal in the 
way of sales (neither have our 
competitors), but we have some 
very good prospects lined up who 
we believe will eventually buy 
Peerless machines. 


We are in receipt of your kind 
letter of the 8th, and note that 
conditions were such that you were 
unable to favor our Mr. H. F. 
Smith with 4’n order when he was 
at your place some few: months 
ago, but we are looking forth to 
receiving your future inquiries, at 
which time we will quote our best 
delivered prices on such stock as 
we can furnish for prompt ship- 
ment, and are of the belief that 
we are in a position to give you as 
quick shipment, and as high qual- 
ity of stock as can be had any- 
where else and shall await your 
further Inquiries with interest. 


You say in your letter of Febru- 
ary 14 that you have decided to 
transfer the Peerless agency in 
this territory. This seems hardly 
fair. We have put a good deal of 
money and time into the work. 
Altho we have not had many sales, 
neither have our competitors and 
we have lined up some very good 
prospects who we believe will 
eventually buy. 


We are sorry, of course, that you 
couldn’t give Mr. Smith an order 
in January, but we are counting on 
hearing from you again when you 
are ready to buy. We are always 
glad to quote you our best deliv- 
ered prices. We believe that we 
can give you as good stock and as 
prompt delivery as anyone in the 
market. 
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In reply to your letter of October 
8, requesting information relative 
to the May 15, 1919, coupons on 
$10,000 of Second Liberty Loan 
converted 4!4 per cent bonds, 


please be advised that we have . 


found that those past-due coupons 
were attached to those bonds, and 
we have therefore detached same 
and delivered them to our bond 
department, with instructions that 
proceeds be placed in your reserve 
account as per the inclosed memo- 
randum. 


If it does not conflict with the 
policy of your firm to offer a pre- 
mium to your salesmen for selling 
particular lines of goods, we wish 
to say that we believe, if it is not 
out of place for us, with your con- 
sent, to recognize the assistance of 
your salesmen, in keeping our line 
of goods in stock with your custo- 
mers, and as an appreciation of our 
feelings in the matter, we wish 
you to offer, on our behalf, to your 
salesmen, if you are willing to per- 
mit this to be done (if you employ 
ten salesmen or more), a cash 
prize of $50 to the salesman who 
will sell, during the month of June, 
for prompt delivery the largest 
quantity of cereals. 


_In compliance with your welcome 
request, | shall get into immediate 
communication with Messrs. Porter 
and Collins, supplying them with 
complete literature descriptive. of 
the practical training contained in 
our Business Management Course. 
1 hope that after giving our ma- 
teriai the careful consideration to 
which it is entitled, these gentle- 
men will arange to follow your 
commendable step and join us. | 
assure you, Mr. Carson, your inter- 
est In LaSalle is greatly appre- 
ciated. 


Overdoing the Use of Short Sentences. 


We find that the May 15, 1919, 
coupons on $10,000 of Second Lib- 
erty Loan converted 4/4 per cent 
bonds, mentioned in your letter of 
October 8, were still attached. 
They have now been detached. The 
proceeds are credited to your ac- 
count, as shown by the inclosed 
memorandum. 


If it does not conflict in any way 
with your policies or your wishes, 
we should like to have you offer 
your salesmen a cash bonus. Do 
you employ ten salesmen (or 
more)? If so, we will gladly pay 
$50 to the man who sells in June 
the largest quantity of cereals for 
prompt delivery. 


Porter and Collins are getting 
the full description of the B.M. 
Course by to-night’s mail. That 
was a good suggestion of yours, 
Mr. Carson. 


Sometimes a 


writer (usually a sales-letter writer) goes too far in the 
use of short sentences, with the result that the effect is 
jerky and artificial. Following is a long letter with too 
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many short sentences. 


Opposite it is the same letter 


with greater variation in the length of sentences. 


First aid to better letters— 


a sound working knowledge 
of advertising principles. 


You want to write better letters. 
Let us explain how an “advertising 
sense”’ will help you. 


Every letter to-day is primarily 
to sell a customer or to keep him 
sold. This holds true of more 
than just sales letters. It applies 
as well to credit letters, collec- 
tion letters, complaint letters—in 
fact, all phases of correspondence. 
For you have to make the right 
appeal—the proper approach. In 
short, you must ‘sell’? the mes- 
sage—get it across. 


Practical advertising is based on 
human nature—how people take 
things. Isn’t it logical to say famil- 
iarity with advertising fundamen- 
tals means better letters? The 
best place to get this information 
is Harvey’s FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING, just published. 


This new book is clear and prac- 
tical. It is more than instructive; 
it is really interesting. Mr. Har- 
vey’s experience in teaching adver- 
tising beginners is reflected in the 
material. You may Know his fa- 
mous course at the Lyceum in New 
York. Even established business 
men go there. The material used 
in the course is given in this book. 


We are sure you will find this 
book helpful. Just look it over 
and you will agree with us. The 
inclosed card will bring the book 
for 


TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAM- 
INATION. 

Simply fill in the card and mail. 
This does not obligate you to pur- 
chase. You merely agree to return 
the book postpaid within 10 days 
or remit in payment. 


We urge you to let the book 
prove its value to you. 


The secret of better letters is a 
knowledge of advertising principles. 


- You want to write better letters. 
Let us explain how an “advertising 
sense’”’ will help you. 


Selling a customer or keeping 
him sold is the object of every 
letter—credit, collection, complaint, 
or “sales.’’ The letter must have 
the right appeal, the proper ap- 
proach, and get the message across 
—‘“sell’’ it. 


Practical advertising is based on 
human nature—how people take 
things. The best way to get a real 
understanding of the principles for 
use in letter writing is to read 
Harvey’s new book, FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF ADVERTISING. 


For four years Mr. Harvey has 
been conducting a class in adver- 
tising at the Lyceum in New York. 
It has become so famous that well- 
established business men attend 
it regularly. The book gives the 
same material in reading form. 


You can’t imagine without see- 
ing the book how illuminating it 
is. We want you to see it, and 
this card is your opportunity. Fill 
it in, mail it, keep the book ten 
days, and then return it or send 
us $1.75. 


You won’t want to return it. 
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Other Points on Sentence Structure. The foregoing 
points on sentence structure are the principal ones in 
making effective sentences. Other points—and there are 
many of them—apply primarily to the making of correct 
sentences. These are to be found in textbooks on gram- 
mar and rhetoric. They include such matters as balance, 
the use of connectives, the avoidance of two or more 
distinctly separate ideas in one sentence, placing words, 
phrases, and clauses so that their relation to other parts 
of the sentence will be clear at a glance, and so on. 


Unless the writer of business letters understands the 
vital principles of good sentence structure, he will find 
it profitable to renew his acquaintance with an elemen- 
tary book on rhetoric. Skill in making good sentences is 
especially necessary in writing or dictating the longer 
sentences—and as previously pointed out, a few of the 
longer sentences should be included to have a pleasing 
variety. 

* * * * * 

After handling Executive Problem 83, which will give 
you some valuable experience in effectively using correct 
English, we shall take up, in Executive Manual 84, the 
more important mechanical matters in handling business 
correspondence, such as the form of the letter, methods of 
dictation, and the cost of letters. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 


Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 
use, so you need not send it in to the University. 





Check 
Yes| No 









Are there any wrong uses of “shall” and “will” in the 


following? 
Replying to your inquiry, we will be glad to send 
you the new catalog as soon as it is ready. We shall 
also keep you informed on price changes. 





Can you find the error in this? 

The condition of these boxes on arrival at destina- 
tion, and of the contents of most of them, were such 
that a claim was necessary. 








Do you find that any of the grammatical errors 
pointed out in this executive manual are habitual with 
you? R 


Is this sentence correct? 

Being at the present time largely oversold and much 
behind with our orders, a reduction of our sales force 
seems advisable. 





Can you supply better words and phrases for the ones 
underlined in the following? 


Replying to the above complaint, would suggest that 
you call on the undersigned at your convenience and 
discuss the possibility of better service via East St. Louis. 
With reference to same, would say that we do not 
contemplate immediate changes in shipping arrange- 
ments, but we take pleasure in inclosing herewith our 
new schedule and beg to suggest that you advise us at 
once of your decision. We appreciate that you have 
just cause for dissatisfaction, but we do not anticipate 
serious trouble in the future. Thanking you in, advance 
for your kind consideration of this, we remain, 











The following letter was written in the office of a lead- 
ing manufacturing concern. Do you consider it well 


worded? 


We are wondering just how you figured the amount 
due us on car 71477. 

The total amount of the invoice is $85. The discount 
is 2 per cent, or $1.70. You have sent us $80, which is 
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ee eS 


$3.30 short, the way we have figured it. You may have 
made some deduction and forgotten to mention it when 


mailing the check. If this is the case, please tell us 
what it is. 


We know you are just as anxious to have this 
straightened out as we are. If you find that there is 
$3.30 still due us, won’t you let us have a check? 





Do you believe it is possible for a letter writer to be 


easy and conversational without making vulgar errors in 
English? 





The following paragraph is from an office memo- 
randum. Do you consider the sentences well made? 


You have asked me to tell you just what kind of men 
I want. Briefly, | want men who desire to make a suc- 
cess of this work more than they desire anything else 
in the world, and who are willing and ready to make 
any sacrifice that may be necessary in order to win. 
1 don’t care particularly what they have done in the 
past if this is the thing they want to do in the future. | 


It is sometimes said that a good sentence begins with 
a spark and ends with an explosion. Do you see the 
meaning of this? 


Have you taken one of your own letters, counted the 
words, and divided by the number of sentences? 


If so, did you find the average length “normal” (be- 
tween 10 and 30) with a good variety in length? 


Do you consider this an effective sentence? 


Our representative, Mr. Wiley, now in your terri- 
tory, tells us this was due to an understanding which 
you apparently had with one former representative in 
your territory, but apparently our regular terms were 
not definitely explained to you and we believe there 
must have been some misunderstanding with regard to 
the prices at which we sold you, as the prices on which 
you were billed on shipment of December 1, our price 
No. 2 6.S, were F.O.B. Chicago and were considerably 
lower than the prices you would have been charged if 
we had prepaid the freight. 








Executive Problem 83 


STRAIGHTFORWARD CORRESPONDENCE 


Recasting the Conventional Letter to Make 
It Interesting and Resultful 


UNDER THE LaSaLLE Proptem MetHop 


CVSCnS 


OUR letter must be as easy to read as a 
story—easier than some stories. You 
have heard some people say that it was hard to 
become interested in a certain story, yet they 
persevered and were later rewarded by a thrill- 
ing narrative. The business man is not like the 
story reader—he will not wade thru one, two, 
or three uninteresting paragraphs that do not 
appeal to him, for his time is money and he 
must grasp a proposition at the beginning and 
decide quickly—Robert C. Fay. 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed. 


Executive Problem 83 
STRAIGHTFORWARD CORRESPONDENCE 


In this problem we are to consider a letter written in 
the office of the American Wheel & Machinery Company 
in answer to complaints made by the New England 
Woolen Mills in regard to deliveries on certain orders. 

A careful study of the letter shows that the writer had 
an excellent case, and if he had said what he had to say 
simply, clearly, and directly, there could have been no 
doubt of the effect of his letter. 


But this he seems to have been unable to do. His let- 
ter shows a painful lack of concentration, and the result 
is that the reader must dig out his meaning. The whole 
letter is so difficult to read that there is great danger of 
the points being missed altogether. In fact it is so bad 
that some people have thought it could not be a genuine 
letter, but it was really sent out by a leading machinery 
company. (The names are, of course, disguised. ) 


March 3, 1924 
New England Woolen Mills 
Birmingham, N. H. 
Attention: Mr. John P. Arthur, Purchasing Department 
Gentlemen: 

Confirming our telephone conversation Saturday relative to de- 
livery covering your various orders on our books, it is awfully hard 
to lay down a definite delivery ruling on material which must be 
manufactured from the raw product to a finished product, such as 
sprocket wheels covered by your many orders for shipment to 
your various plants thruout the country. It is a problem which our 
company has, for many years, studied, and‘is a situation which we 
believe has been conquered by our present production organization 
far beyond comprehension, due to the very successful handling of 
orders in our shop, altho occasionally we will, of course, meet with 
difficulties which are positively far from our control. These dif- 
ficulties will, of course, cause delays, which, usually after being 
properly traced thru our shop, can definitely be explained to all 
concerned and will vary from time to time, depending entirely on 
the fluctuating conditions of our foundry and shop in general. 

At the present time, our shops are a little overloaded in the vari- 
ous departments, which has increased the delivery dates a little, but 
all in all, in checking over orders placed with us, you will undoubt- 
edly find that we, in many cases, as a matter of fact, most of the 
cases, have shipped on or before the specified time on your order, 
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which. of course, has its reverse on some orders, where difficulties 
are encountered, which will be noted in the following tabulation of 
the list of orders which you gave the writer over the telephone Fri- 
day. 

In general, our deliveries on orders which are received from you, 
covering two or three wheels, could be made in approximately two 
weeks, altho on specifications where there are large quantities of 
wheels of large and small sprockets, the delivery will, of course, 
vary and, therefore, we would suggest that you bear this-in mind 
and give us the extreme length of time that you can permit in each 
instance and we will be safe in saying that we can ship almost any 
specification of sprocket wheels in quantities of one to ten wheels 
in a period of two to three weeks, altho most of these orders will 
be in less time. In such cases where special deliveries are re- 
quired, we of course will handle them the same as in the past, 
where such cases are called to our particular attention. To accom- 
plish short deliveries, it is necessary for us to place these orders 
ahead of all other orders on our books and in doing this, we are 
taking emergency measures which should only be done where it is 
an absolute necessity, because they affect other orders which you 
may have on our books, as well as our other customers. We are 
calling this to your attention, because we are anxious to place the 
facts before you, just exactly the way we are handling our orders 
in our sincerity to serve you to the best of our ability. 

In accordance with the writer’s investigation of deliveries of 
the following list of orders, he finds the following: 


Your order No. 141334, our order No. A-8124, covering 8 Split 
Sprocket Wheels for Nos. 103 and 88 chain. We have this order 
scheduled for shipment March 6, which shipping date we may be 
able to beat by a few days. If so, you can rest assured that we 
shall be very glad to do so, as this order has been entered with 
this understanding. 

Your order No. 141486, ours No. R-98111, covering 18 SS-40 and 
EC-62 Sprockets, was scheduled for shipment March 14. These 
‘wheels are some of considerable size, on which we are a little bit 
swamped and therefore the longer delivery date. However, we are, 
in this case, also going to endeavor to shorten up our shipment to 
meet your immediate needs. 

Your order No. 140080, ours No. A-8115, covers quite a specifica- 
tion of Nos. 88 and 103 sprocket wheels. We made a part ship- 
ment of this order on February 28, and the balance is going for- 
ward on March 7. The delay on this order is caused by the fact 
that it was necessary for us to secure your permission to furnish 
the hubs longer than specified on your order for the first item, 
which information we understand it was necessary for you to se- 
cure from your plant, before you could give us authority to go 
ahead with it. Immediately upon receipt of same, we entered the 
order and handled accordingly. 

In closing, we want to assure you that we are doing our very 
best toward scheduling your orders in accordance with the speci- 
fied time on your orders, as the writer is very familiar with the 
necessity and the urgency of such specifications placed with us, 
knowing that it is absolutely necessary that all purchases are 
shipped according to schedule, in order to keep the wheels going 
In your organization, in view of the large programs laid out by 
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your various departments. The writer is personally watching and 
carefully placing your orders and you have our assurance that they 
are being carefully watched and given preferred service in every 
case. The writer will be very glad to go into this subject further 
with you if you so desire. 


Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN WHEEL & MACHINERY CO. 
Sales Department 

GW0/AR 


In rewriting this letter do not simply alter the original language 
but go back to the beginning. Decide what you really want to say 
and say it in your own way. Be careful not to leave out anything 
essential, but do not hesitate to omit what seems to be useless. 
Notice the forms of your sentences. Try to make each sentence ex- 
press a single clean-cut thought. Try to put “leading words” at the 
beginning of a sentence and strong, interesting ones at the end. 


You have here an excellent opportunity to try your skill in ef- 
fective writing. You have a strong case which deserves a strong 
presentation. The matter, altho it seems difficult at first sight, is 
really very simple, and there is no reason why the language should 
not be simple too. See if you can make a 250-word letter that will 
put an end to complaints from the New England Woolen Mills. 


A problem like this should have a double interest for you. You 
want not only to make good letters yourself but to show others how 
to do it. What would you say to the writer of this letter if he were 
an employe of yours? What advice would you give him? How can 
he avoid dictating absurdities like this? 

After you have made your letter, imagine that you are returning 
it with the original to the correspondent and make a short memo- 
randum of advice to him. Try to be helpful rather than destructive. 
Remember that he worked hard and faithfully over his letter and 
did the best he could. Try to show him how he can save himself 
and everybody else an infinite amount of trouble if he will go after 
his letter writing in a different way. 
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MECHANICAL ELEMENTS IN 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Part I 


THE Correct Form oF LETTERS 
HE physical make-up or appearance of a letter is 
about the same in function as are the clothes of a 
man. It means much in making the letter a suc- 
cess—much more, in fact, than we commonly realize. 

We all like to deal with well-clad people; people whose 
dress and manners proclaim them efficient and successful. 
It is the same with letters. A good-looking letter sug- 
gests efficiency and prosperity, and it is much more likely 
to be given respectful attention than the letter of shoddy 
appearance. 


What Kind of Stationery? Stationery is one of the first 
questions to be considered. It is the texture of the 
“clothes” of a letter. 

Good clean crackly bond paper has long been in high 
favor. The house that selects a good grade of bond for 

its letters has a silent advertisement in every sheet that 
it sends out. 

“Bond,” it should be said, is merely a name for the 
hard-and somewhat rough parchmentlike finish. It indi- 
cates nothing as to the quality of the paper, which may 
be made of pure wood pulp or pure rag, or a mixture in 
any proportions. The more rag content, the better the 
paper. Heavy paper is more impressive than light. 
Sixteen-pound paper (weight of 2,000 letter sheets) is 
light; twenty pound is average; twenty-four pound is 
heavy. As for color: 


White paper is the standard and is always good form. 
While color tints are used by some houses for dis- 
tinctiveness, their effect is doubtful. 
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Tints, however, are considered by many as being ap- 
propriate for firms whose product is in some way artistic, 
or whose correspondence is largely with women. 

The standard size of the letter sheet is 814 by 11 inches. 
Four sheets of this size are cut without waste from a 
standard 17 by 22 inch piece. Smaller sizes give distinc- 
tion, but are less convenient in filing, and have a vague 
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Figure 1. Examples of artistic simplicity in letterheads. 
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suggestion of a small business or a small subject for the 
letter. The smaller sizes are more appropriately used for 
purely personal and private correspondence. 


What Kind of Letterhead? The design and printing of 
the letterhead: is a matter that deserves very careful at- 
tention. A letterhead used for ten years makes many 
millions of subtle impressions for or against the house. 
Each impression may be slight, but the total effect is of 
immense importance. 

Banks and other financial houses find a simple and 
refined letterhead best. Such a letterhead should be 
engraved and should be in plain, simple, but artistic let- 
tering, not too large. Merchandising businesses find type- 
set or lithographed letterheads satisfactory. A dash of 
color is often used to add strength and attractiveness. 

The less is the need for a conservative effect on the 
reader, the more display may be permitted in the letter- 
head; and the display reaches a climax in the four-page 
letter sheet with elaborate colored illustrations, which is 
really a combination letter and advertising circular. 

Every business concern should consider its exact place 
in the scale of conservatism, and plan its letterhead 
accordingly. 

In Figure 1 are shown examples of the more restrained 
type of letterheads. In Figure 2 are shown examples of 
the freer display type used by houses whose letterheads 
need be less conservative. | 

But the commonest form. of letterhead, and probably 
the best for all ordinary purposes, is the simple lettering, 
giving the name of the firm, the address, and possibly a 
few other particulars. A simple letterhead, however, 
should be designed by an expert in typography; and it 
is well for an executive to understand a few general prin- 
ciples that are applied in designing a good simple letter- 
head. He should remember that the lettering is not an 
independent unit, but forms a part of the completed 

letter. It is like the capital of acolumn. The best effects 
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Boston 
cHicaco 
CLavaLano 
MinNEAPoL:s 
DETROIT 


OMAHA 
SALT LAKE o:ry 
Canee Aooress 
“MATYCO, WELLS VIELE * 


IN YOUR REPLY REFER TO 


ECONOMY’ STEAM TURBINE 


BRANCH OFFICES 


KERR TURBINE COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF THE 
GAN PRancisce 
Worenues 

smanonar 
AND ‘ECONOMY’ GEARS z 
TURBINES DIRECT CONNECTED TO 
GENERATORS. BLOWERS, PUMPS 

AND FOR BELT DRIVE 


WELLSVILLE.N.Y. | 


THE FALLS RUBBER COMPANY 


AGDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
TO THE COMPANY 


™.O. AWES, Secv ano Man. 


y 


Irnis GooD 


PHONE MAIN 1274 


BOOKKEEPING 
SHORTHAND 
TYPEWRITING 
CALCULATING 
MACHINE 


G. W. ADAMS, Princip, 


Figure 2. 


MAKERS OF 


FALLS TIRES 
EVERGREEN TUBES 


CuYAHOGA FALLs, On10, 
September 16th, 1921. 


IXh 
CREAMERY Co. 


316 EAST COLORADO AVE. 


COLORADO SRRINGS,COLO. 


A School of Essential meinen 


10 SPELLING 
RAPID FIGURING 
Z BUSINESS ENGLISH 
BUSINESS LETTERS 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS FLORENCE KAAR, AasisTANT 





These letterheads are more elaborate. 
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are secured by giving it the form of an inverted triangle 
or an oblong, as follows: 


These two forms, or a combination of them, can be 
distinctly traced in most artistic letterheads. A balance 
across the center is generally more pleasing than a one- 
sided design that puts the weight in one corner, but many 
beautiful letterheads have the chief weight at the left. 

If a considerable quantity of printed matter is thought 
necessary in the letterhead, most of it should be set in 
very light type, the firm name and perhaps one or two 
other lines standing out strongly in heavier letters. 


The Typing of the Letter. When we come to the letter 
itself, the first thing that strikes the eye is the typing, 
and here there are several things to consider. The color 
of the typewriter ribbon is important. A questionnaire 
to hundreds of firms revealed an overwhelming preference 
for black. <A light blue, however, is pleasing to the eye. 
Purple, tho often used, is somewhat cheaper in appear- 
ance. Altho a color other than black gives a somewhat 
distinctive appearance to the letter, it may easily cheapen 
the effect, especially so if it clashes with the color of the 
letterhead. 

To have both the letterhead and the typed matter in 
black of about the same degree of intensity is the 
most conservative practice. 


Another important matter is neatness in typing, which 
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results from several things. Some makes of typewriter 
are so lightly constructed that they soon get out of ad- 
justment, causing the letters to be out of alignment and 
the spacing to be uneven.. Every machine should be care- 
fully tested before being accepted, and if it does not stand 
up well under ordinary use, it should be abandoned for a 
stronger make of machine. 


Typists also should be selected who have a rather light 
and an even touch. Pianists make better typists than 
other people, because they have developed better control 
of the fingers, but piano playing is not, of course, an es- 
sential requirement in a typist. 


Every typist should be definitely encouraged to con- 
sider the appearance of her work and to strive to improve 
it; and she should also be instructed in the care of her 
machine by a representative of the concern that makes it. 


Typewriter ribbons must also be selected with care. 
Important letters should not be written with brand-new 
ribbons that are saturated with ink, giving a blotchy 
effect. 


The Form of the Letter. The form of the letter requires 
attention to a number of important details. Correspond- 
ents as well as typists should be familiar with these de- 
tails, such as the following: 

If the sheet contains no printed letterhead, the writer’s 
complete address and the date should appear at the upper 
right hand of the sheet. The heading is never written 
elsewhere and is never omitted. 

Observe the following illustrations for arrangement 
and punctuation of the writer’s address and the date: 


Boston, Mass. 
January 8, 1926 





4 Ashburton Place | 


New York, N. Y. 


11 West 107th St. 
December 19, 1925 
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R. F. D. 7, Cass, N. Y. 
May 24, 1925 





Mellviltle, Ill., March 1, 1925 


Note that the date is so placed on the sheet that it 
reaches to the right-hand margin. . 
Use only the following accepted abbreviations: 


For street and avenue: St., Ave. 


For states: Ala. D.C. Kans. Minn. N.J. Oreg. Utah 
Ariz. Fla. Ky. Miss. N.Mex. Pa. Vt. 
Ark. Ga. La. Mo. IN|. Ye R.I. Va. 
Calif. Idaho Maine Mont. N.C. S.C. | Wash. 
Colo. Il. Mass. Nebr. N.Dak. S.Dak. W. Va. 
Conn. Ind. Md. Nev. Ohio Tenn. Wis. 
Del. Iowa Mich. N.H.. Okla. Tex. Wyo. 


For months: Jan. Mar. May July Sept. Nov. 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec, 


Do not use st, d, or th after the day of month in the 
date. 

The name of a city or town, or the name of a street 
should never be abbreviated. Never omit the name of 
the state even when writing to such well-known cities as 
Chicago and New York. Do not use No. or # before the 
number in the address. Do not use a fanciful form for 
writing the date, such as: 


July August first 2/13/26 
four 1 9 2 6 
1926 ; 


In general, avoid abbreviations. Do not give the im- 
pression of haste. 

Imagine the letter on the sheet before writing. 1+ occu- 
pies a block in the center (or just above the center) of 
the page, not including the space occupied by the letter- 
head, with margins of not less than one inch on all sides. 
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By a sort of artistic balance, let the margins be wider for 
the short letter and narrower for the long one, but not 
less than one inch. A margin is to provide space for nota- 
tions as well as to “set off” the message with artistic 
display. 

The name and complete address of the person or firm 
to whom the letter is sent are arranged and punctuated 
as in Figure 3, beginning at the left margin below the 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
31 TRINITY PLACE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


January 20, 1917 
Mr. Hamiiton Todd 
5036 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 


Information such as you asked for in your letter of the 26th, 
regarding summer sailings to the Pacific Coast via the Panama 
Canal, is scarce at present. 


The Panama-Pacific Line, organized in 1915, has suspended 
business so far as that route is concerned, and is using all its 
boats in the trans-Atlantic service. That is the one good way in 
which to make the trip you suggest. There is one thru service to 
the Pacific Coast, established last year. It did not meet with much 
success, however, and | hesitate to recommend it. I can furnish 
further details if you wish them. 


It is easy enough to get conveniently from any Atlantic port 
to Panama, but there is no good service between Panama and San 
Francisco. The boats are small, slow, and uncomfortable. It may 
be that a better service will be established before summer. 





If not, | am inclined to recommend that you combine Panama 
with a visit to other parts of the Carribean, or perhaps to Peru, 
and that you visit the Pacific Coast in a separate trip. Of course, 
this suggestion is of no value in case the West Coast is your 
ultimate destination. 





How can I assist you further in your plans for a summer trip? 


Yours very truly, 
L. B. Clinton 
LBC-SK Vice President 


Figure 3. This shows the indented name and address above the “Dear 

Sir:” which is preferred by some, altho the block form as shown 

in Figure 4 is now preferred by many. Note that the paragraphs in 

the body of the letter and the closing lines are also indented in 
this letter. The letter was signed in hand writing. 
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heading. The indented form in writing the name and 
address of the reader was formerly universal, but the 
“blocked” form, as shown in Figure 4, is rapidly coming 
into favor. 


In writing firm names, use The before the name only. 
in case it is known to be a part of the corporate name. 
The sign for and, “&,” may be used in firm names, but 
never elsewhere in a letter. Such abbreviations as Co., 
Bros., Bldg., etc., may be used in the name and address. 


: 





THE BIG SISTER DEPARTMENT 
CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


606 Keenan Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
December 1, 1917 


Mrs. Martin G. Brumbaugh 
Executive Mansion 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dear Madam: 


A personal appeal is made to ask your co-operation with the Big 
Sister Branch of the Consumers’ League. 

The Big Sister platform stands for just what the name implies, 
sisterhood, which, departing from the narrow confines of one’s 
own family, claims the ignorant, suffering, and neglected child, 
girl, or woman, as a sister, giving true, loving service. 

It is a plan which aims to promote edueation and self-help rather 
than pity, and to preserve the family as a unit. 

It is a plan whereby the needy or unfortunate sister, big or little, 
may come in close touch with the big sister who can lend imme- 
diate aid. 

Will you become a big sister? Tell us you will on the inclosed 
postal card. 








Yours very truly, 
(Mrs.) Sarah Kirk 
President 





SK-CD 
Inclosure 





Figure 4. This is the blocked letter form. The address and date, 

the name and address of the reader, the paragraphs of the body of 

the letter, and the close are all consistently written in the block form. 

Many business firms now prefer this form rather than the indented 
form shown in Figure 3. 
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Never use the word City in place of the name of the 
city. 

The same rules regarding names and abbreviations of 
states that apply to the heading are observed also in the 
writing of the name and address of the reader. 


Many firms and institutions (including LaSalle Exten- 
sion University) now omit all punctuation at the ends of 
lines in date, address, closing, and signature, except the 
colon after the salutation and the comma after the com- 
plimentary closing. Periods, however, should never be 
omitted after abbreviations. Observe the punctuation of 
the letters shown in Figures 3 and 4. 


Figure 5 shows the correct forms in writing the name 
and address on the envelope. 





31 Trinity Place 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Hamilton Todd 
5036 Euclid Ave. 
Deliver to Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressee only 


Consumers’ League 
606 Keenan Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs. Martin G. Brumbaugh 
Executive Mansion 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Figure 5. Correct forms in writing the name and address on the 

envelope. In purely private and personal correspondence, punctuation 

may be used; but in business correspondence, punctuation is cus- 

tomarily: omitted at the end of lines, except the period after abbrevia- 
tions. 
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The Correct Use of Titles. With the name is always 
used a title, except in the case of corporations or firms 
whose names do not represent individuals doing business. 

When addressing persons with no scholastic or official 
titles, the social titles are always used. These social titles 
are: 


Mr. —abbreviation of Mister. 

Miss —not an abbreviation. 

Mrs. —abbreviation of Mistress (pronounced Missis). 
Messrs. —abbreviation of French Messieurs; used in 


addressing two or more men—if the men 
are known to be actively engaged in the 


business. 
Misses —not an abbreviation; plural of Miss. 
Mmes. —abbreviation of Mesdames; plural of Mrs. 
Esq. —abbreviation of Esquire, now almost obso- 


lete in America; favored by gentlemen who 
occupy positions in the law; written after 
the name; when used, it is the only title 


used. 
Official titles comprise the following: 
Hon. —abbreviation of Honorable; given to govern- 


ment officers, such as members of the 
Cabinet, members of Congress, governors, 
mayors, judges, etc. 


President - —these and other similar titles are generally 

Governor considered as names of official capacities, 

Superintend- and are then written after the name, pref- 
ent, etc. erably on the next line. 


Military titles, such as Gen., Maj., Capt., Lieut., etc., 
should be used carefully, making sure that the individ- 
ual’s exact title is employed. 


Scholastic titles should also be employed carefully, as 
follows: 

Professor —preferably not abbreviated; used only in ad- 
dressing one holding the rank of professor 
in a college or university. 

Doctor —may be abbreviated Dr.; used for persons 
who have received a doctor’s degree, such 
as M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., etc. This title— 
Doctor or Dr.—is used before the name 
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except when the initials of the titlk—M.D., 
Ph.D., etc.—follow the name, in which case 
no title appears before the name. 


Dean or —like official titles, these may be written after 

Chancellor the name. 

Ecclesiastic titles are: 

Rev. —abbreviation of Reverend; used to address 
a clergyman. 

Rt. Rev. —abbreviation of Right Reverend; used in ad- 


dressing a bishop. 

The use of titles is greatly abused and the rules should 
be carefully observed. The only titles that may be used 
before the name when degrees follow, are Rey. and Pro- 
fessor. 


In only one case may two titles be used before a name 
—Rev. Mr. Jones is correct when the initials are omitted. 


A letter to a firm, but intended for an individual, may 
have the words, Attention of Mr. Brown, written at the 
center of the line just below the address. Note the fol- 
lowing illustrations of the use of titles: 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
Miss Jane Addams. 
Mrs. Charles Henrotin. 
Messrs. Lloyd and Arrowsmith. 
Marshall Field & Company. 
Misses Sarah and Mary Brown. 
Mmes. Lewis and Bowman. 
The Macmillan Company. 
William Howard Taft, Esq. 
Hon. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. William G. Davidson, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
General Leonard Wood. 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. 
Professor J. Scott Clark. 
Dr. Edmund J. James. 
Edmund J. James, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Rev. Maitland Alexander, D.D. 
Professor J. Paul Goode, Ph.D. 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis. 
Rev. Mr. Hillis. 
Rt. Rev. Regis Canevin. 


The Correct Salutation. The salutation is a greeting, 
like a spoken “good morning,” and is an expression of the 
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degree of acquaintance or friendliness of the writer and 
reader. These forms are most in use: 


Sir: or Sirs: —the most formal salutation; 
always used between govy- 
ernment departments and 
used when addressing mili- 
tary officers above the rank 
of lieutenant. 

Madame: or Mesdames: —formal. 

Dear Sir: or Gentlemen: 

Dear Madam: or Mesdames: 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


{most commonly used. 


—used for personal acquaint- 
ance. 


Dear Miss Houton: 


preacee Mr. Brown: —formerly considered formal, 


but now, more sensibly, 
used between friends. 
Note the small “d,” which 
is correct. 
Dear Sir and Madam: —used in addressing a man 
and a woman together. 
Words used in the salutation, except titles, are never 
abbreviated. A colon follows the salutation. A double 
space precedes and follows the salutation, which is writ- 
ten flush with the margin. 


The Body of the Letter. The body of the letter con- 
tains the message or subject matter. It is arranged in 
paragraphs to make reading easy, to give place to sep- 
arate ideas, and to give prominence to certain sentences. 
Paragraphs may be long or short as the subject matter 
demands; but short paragraphs are more striking and 
more easily read. Letters written in single spacing, with 
double spacing between paragraphs, are considered most 
attractive. 

The letter should be so displayed on the page as to 
make it inviting to the eye. 

Unless the blocked form is used, as in Figure 4, the 
first line of each paragraph is indented four or five spaces 
from the margin, as in Figure 3. 


My dear Mrs. White: 
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Write on only one side of the sheet; this makes copy- 
ing, filing, and reading easier. If a second sheet is neces- 
sary, use blank paper. Note in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the second sheet, the number of the page, the ini- 
tials of the addressee, and if desired, the date, as: Page 2, 
J.H.K., 5/14/17. Drop three single spaces before con- 
tinuing the writing. 

The Close of the Letter. The complimentary close of a 
letter should be appropriate to the salutation used; it 
also indicates the formal or informal relations of reader 
and writer. It is a dignified ending after the business of 
the letter is closed. The forms recognized as best are: 


Yours truly, —most formal. 

Yours very truly, .—most common. 

Yours respectfully, —shows respect. 

Yours sincerely, —indicates friendly relations. 


Sometimes added effectiveness is gained by closing 
with such an expression as “Yours for a better year,” or 
“With best wishes, we are.” Rarely, however, as in a 
formal letter to a dignitary, is it allowable to write— 


I have the honor to remain, 
Yours respectfully, 


Capitalize only the first word of the complimentary 
close. Do not abbreviate. It is considered more cour- 
teous to place the word “Yours” first, as, “Yours very 
truly.” ‘Truly yours” is bad form in business letters. 
“Very truly yours” is not quite so bad; but “Yours truly” 
or “Yours very truly” is the best form. 


Follow the complimentary close with a comma. Begin 


writing about the center of the line, two spaces below the 
last line of the body. 


The signature is the name of the writer, and may be a 
firm, a corporation, a society, or an individual. A firm 
name should be accompanied by the name of a person 
who bears responsibility for statements contained in the 
letter. The signature should be legible; pen written, and 
should contain the full name (as usually written) with- 
out title or degree. The name of the office held by the 
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signer, as manager, treasurer, etc., should be written after 
or below the signature, as follows: 
Henry, Wilson & Company, 
George L. White, Cashier. 

In signing letters which may have a legal significance— 
for example, letters accepting proposals of any kind—the 
name of the officer who signs for a company should be 
preceded by the word By or Per. Without this direct evi- 
dence that the person is signing in his official capacity 
and not as an individual, the signature may under certain 
circumstances be construed as a personal signature, and ' 
the legal responsibility for the letter may rest. on the 
signer and not on the company. 


If an official’s name is signed by an assistant, the as- 
sistant’s initial may be written below the name. 


An unmarried woman, unless well known to the ad- 
dressee, should always sign her name with “Miss” in 
parentheses before the name: 

(Miss) Ida Tarbann. 


A married woman writes her own name before her 
husband’s surname, and then on the line below she writes, 
in parentheses, her title and her husband’s initials: 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
(Mrs. Stanley M.) 


d) 


A widow may write “Mrs.” in parentheses before her 
own name, as “(Mrs.) Annie F. Swift.” Or, if she prefers 
to use her husband’s name, she may write “Mrs. Gustavus 
F. Swift.” ,' 


A period follows the signature; and the signature 
should not extend beyond the right margin line. 


Initials of stenographers and dictators are used in of- 
fices that have many dictators and many stenographers. 
They are written in the lower left-hand below the signa- 
ture, flush with the left margin. The dictator’s initials 
are usually followed by those of the stenographer. If 
inclosures are contained in the letter, the fact is usually 
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indicated also, for the use of the clerk who closes the 
mail, as: 


TBJ-BS 
Inclosures 


Do not use, either typewritten or in a rubber stamp, the 
words “Dictated but not read.” It gives the impression 
of lack of time to attend to the reader’s business. 


Addressing the Envelope. The address on the envelope 
is an exact copy of the introductory address, including the 
form and punctuation used. It is placed so that the 
name occupies the center of the face of the envelope. 
The complete address of the sender is placed in the up- 
per left-hand corner of the face of the envelope or on 
the flap. Necessary supplementary words, such as “Per- 
sonal,” “Forward,” etc., are written in the lower left- 
hand corner. See Figure 5 on page 10. 

The appearance of the unopened envelope is impor- 
tant, for it gives the reader an impression of what 
he will find within. 

The name and address must be exactly correct, if de- 
livery of the letter is to be assured. The dead-letter di- 
vision of the Post Office Department handles each year 
more than ten million letters and packages that are un- 
deliverable on account of insufficient address or lack of a 
return address. 


Folding the Letter Sheet. A rule for the folding of the 
letter is laid down to serve the convenience of the reader, 
so that upon opening the letter, it can be unfolded ready 
for reading with the least number of motions. 

A full-sized (8 by 111% inch) letter sheet is folded and 
inserted in the envelope as shown in the Figure 6. 

Occasionally half-size sheets are used to carry very 
short messages. Then the first fold mentioned is unnec- 
essary. The other two folds are the same as for the full- 
sized letter sheet. 


The Form of an Official Letter. Sometimes a business 
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; 


= 
= 
= 





Figure 6. How to fold the letter. First, turn bottom edge to within 
one-half inch of top. Second, turn right edge a trifle less than one- 
third of the distance to the left. Third, turn the left edge to right 
even with second fold. Place the third fold in the envelope first, hold- 
ing the paper so that the first fold is toward you. Inclosures are placed 
with the third fold. If the envelope is of the correct size, n» bending 
of the edges is necessary. . 

executive desires to write a letter of a rather intimate or 
personal nature, in his capacity as an officer of the organ- 
ization. Such a letter is conveniently termed an official 
letter. It usually deals with subject matter outside of the 
regular business routine, or of much greater than ordinary 
importance. An official letter is written on a sheet of any 
size that pleases the taste of the writer, usually a size that 
requires only two folds to suit the envelope. The letter- 
head usually contains only the name and address of the 
sender. There is a slight change from the business-letter 
form: the letter begins with the salutation, and the in- 
troductory address is written at the lower left hand of 
the sheet. Stenographer’s initials are usually omitted. 


Other Mechanical Matters. An additional word may be 
said about envelopes. “Window” or “outlook” envelopes 
have a transparent section thru which the name and ad- 
dress of the recipient as written on the letter can be read. 
They save the time of the typist in addressing envelopes, 
and they prevent many errors. Their common use for 
sending out statements has led many people to avoid 
them for regular correspondence, for fear of an unpleas- 
ant effect. Probably a general adoption of the device 
would be a good thing, but there seems to be no move- 
ment toward it at present. 

The “penny-saving” envelope (half-penny saving since 
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the new postal rates on third-class mail matter) is often 

a useful thing in sending circular letters. It is sealed in 
the ordinary way, but one end flap is loose and can be 
pulled out. This permits a one-and-a-half-cent stamp to 
be used. 


The importance of carefulness in making letters that 
are correct in form and attractive to the reader’s eye has 
been demonstrated time and time again by practical 
tests. It has been the experience of many houses that 
sell by letter to find that an improvement in the form or 
appearance of a letter makes a material difference in 
sales. A well-written letter, effective in its wording and 
filled with good common-sense salesmanship, will often 
fail to be effective unless the same care is exercised in 
making it physically attractive as in making its wording 
and thought effective. 

One reason why some letters which could be greatly 
improved in appearance are allowed to go out, is that the 
cost of a letter is usually thought to be much lower than 
is actually the case. In many cases, however, a very 
slight, if any, additional cost would be required in bring- 
ing letters up to a high standard of physical appearance. 

Let us, in Part II, analyze the cost of letters. 


MECHANICAL ELEMENTS IN 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Part II 
Tue Cost or LETTERS 

HE question of the real cost of a business letter has 
frequently come up in the last few years. Re- 
latively few business houses have made a close 
study of this matter, however, and it is therefore difficult 
to get a definite idea of the average cost of letters among 
business houses. Different estimates vary so widely that 
it would be unwise as yet to attempt to establish an 
average cost for comparative purposes. However— 

There are opportunities in every business to cut the 

cost of letters without lowering their effectiveness. 

Some years ago the cost of letters was worked out in 
great detail at LaSalle Extension University, and the 
results were embodied in a “story problem” as a part of 
one of the courses. As this story gives a clear idea of the 
procedure in finding the cost of letters and as it brings. 
up many of the difficulties involved, also because it ar- 
rives at what seems a reasonable estimate of the cost of 
letters, let us here consider the story in detail. 


Bringing up the Question of Costs. “Miss Wakefield,” 
said Porter Conway, stopping before her desk, “what do 
you know about cost finding?” 

“Nothing,” said Miss Wakefield. 


Porter laughed. His secretary’s directness suited him 
exactly. In a house like the Hart-Knox, where ancient 
ceremony still clung like the faint odor of past luxury in 
an old mansion, it was refreshing. 

“So do I,” he said with equal frankness, “but we’ve got 
to find out. At the Ad Club yesterday they were discuss- 
ing office efficiency, and there was a lot of technical talk 
about costs that made me feel pretty ignorant. Some- 
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body’s going to spring that thing on us some day in con- 
nection with our correspondence supervision, and then 
where are we?” 

Miss Wakefield could not tell. She looked concerned. 
It will be noticed that she was a person- whose opinion 
was valued—the real assistant type of secretary. This 
was due chiefly to a remarkably keen insight into the 
management side of business problems and a cool judg- 
ment that would have been a credit to a commodore. 

“T’m leaving for Buffalo in an hour,” continued Porter, 
“and I expect to be away three days. If you can find out 
anything about correspondence costs before I get back, 
we'll be so much ahead of the game.” 


Getting Cost-Finding Facts. Miss Wakefield spent that 
evening in the reference room of the public library. She 
quickly found that there was practically nothing to be 
had on the cost of letters; so she searched around among 
books and articles on cost finding in general, hoping to 
get an idea of methods that might be applied in the new 
field. In this she was fairly successful. 

The next morning she called on Mr. Evans, the chief 
accountant of the Hart-Knox Company. 

“How much are we paying for envelopes and letter- 
heads?” she asked. 

Mr. Evans smiled down benignantly upon the small, 
alert figure of the secretary and replied, “Well, paper’s 
costing more than it used to, you know, and we always 
use the best. Hart-Knox always likes to have the best 
of everything. About twenty years ago (before you were 
born) we used to get stationery for—let me see ——” 

“Yes, I know, but what are we paying for it now? 
What was our last bill?” 

The benevolence faded from Mr. Evans’ face, but he 
turned to one of his books and found the item: 

‘20,000 letterheads (printed), $45. 20,000 envelopes, 
Roe " 
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“That’s the whole cost of them, is it?” asked the cau- 
tious secretary. 


“That’s the total cost.” 
“And how about plain sheets for second pages?” 
“20,000, $30.” 


The Cost of Labor, She entered the figures in her note- 
book and then continued, “How many transcribers have 
we, and what are we paying them?” 

Mr. Evans hesitated. ‘Information like that is usually 
given only to the general officers,” he remarked, “but if 
President Hart approves 7 

“You might call him,” suggested Miss Wakefield. 

When Mr. Hart was told why Miss Wakefield wanted 
the figures, he readily gave his approval. Mr. Evans con- 
sulted his books again. It appeared that eleven tran- 
scribers and ten stenographers were employed. Their 
wages for the previous month had been as follows: 





Transcribers 
DIMER URC Tt Sle AuWOCK) covaditrdc cs 6.04 b «nips eae a ees $ 60.67 
Nowe (a6 614, $4.50 DOnUS)... 2... 22-52 ect eses 65.47 
ivan wo (a6 p14") 1.00 bonus): fo. oe lees eee ses 71.67 
Sere Ih AGL ENVCEK \orelctowm, alam sieicuaiorv so «opens sya0 els 60.67 
CER SIO. BD. WEEK cate tte to dae «aes bho wee ngs 65.00 
GeO (at $15; S425) DOMUS) fh. vhs chee c ee oles 69.28 
Nese tat Slo, $12.10 bonus) 2285.0 .. s et eee ees 77.10 
PGMS (ab PLOe SS OOM DONUS) SiG... cette a «fae Sige stare 73.56 
ree) (St 1G pat WEEK) ace sls dau, a oco-steie a pend piwtare 69.33 
No. 10 (at $16, $2.06 bonus)... 00... 0. este eee 71.39 
Namie ate Sl Gprp ll SOM bens) Leesan a s0d~ eed sie 80.83 
Stenographers 
Diae alelatieeD WEEK) 025i icin jose pee coe eee seae 108.33 
INCRE Cat O25 AL WEEE cnc cles se eons nee esses - 108.33 
Wes (ab S25. ay week) vu... ec ae edese. elem as 108.33 
Nov e447 (at $25 a week)... sn.) sete Sites 108.33 
No. 5 (at $25 a week) ...2...ccseeeee ce eee eer cces 108.33 
MimeGn(at S27 Gs WOOK) «0 ca. otnce sets - one n% 2-42 117.00 
IN GeeT CAGI Sor) BD WECK) 5 553 coe min roar sen sien s 117.00 


Now (ab G00 & Weeks. 6.50. eee eee ees vee 130.00 
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No.9) (ate $30 “a “weels)).,paoctancen aem oe eee eon ae 130.00 
Now 10s¢at $30 asweek) si. oncie com smieee ee citer reste 130.00 


All this was carefully entered in the small notebook, 
and Mr. Evans was thanked with a bright smile that con- 
siderably reduced his irritation. The next person to be 
favored was Miss Campbell, who had been placed in 
charge of the transcribers. 

“Can you tell me, Miss Campbell” (here the notebook 
was opened at a blank page), “how many letters are 
turned out in a month—on the average?” 

Miss Campbell, whose ideal was exactness, drew a card 
from a drawer and reported that the total for the previous 
month was 10,563. 


The Output of Stenographers. A more difficult problem 
was the number of letters written by the stenographers. 
At first Miss Wakefield was completely at a loss, but after 
convincing the girls that the figures would have no in- 
fluence on their personal prospects, she persuaded them 
to hold ali their carbons for the day and allow her to 
count them at 5 o’clock, and to repeat this on the two 
following days. The results were as follows: 


Day 1 2 8 Gye Lets aS 
INO EOL eterna aa 26, 27 | 22 NO. 26 aot ae bg 29 28 33 
INO D orc. <tc = 24 23 30 INO 5 Gee oe ae 34 33 35 
ING Acs <n ee 31 32 26 Nora8 2st 155 28 24 31 
ING We rein ... 80 35 28 NoePO bite whe 25 27 21 
ING WO sick a Bion 24 25 20 NowlOt Aas a 33 33 24 


The Output of Dictators. Still greater difficulties were 
presented by some of the dictators. The regular corre- 
spondents were not so bad, because Miss Wakefield could 
assume that their output was the same as that of the 
transcribers. There were eight of them,'and their salaries 
were $125, $125, $125, $125, $125, $125, $150, and $175 
a month, respectively. But the other people, who spent 
only a part of their time on letters, were a puzzle. She 
finally decided, after collecting as many opinions as pos- 
sible, that these officials spent about one-eighth of their 
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time in dictating. With this rough estimate she was 
obliged to be content for the time being. Their monthly 
salaries and the average number of letters per day, she 
noted as follows: 


Salary Letters Salary Letters Salary Letters 

$1,500 4 $250 6 $125 ie 

1,000 10 250 15 100 = 28 
833 12 208 9 100 =14 
833 4 208 16 LOO G8 22 
417 14 208 10 100 1 
417 12 167 = 14 83... 12 
333 = «18 150 3921 83 6 
333 3 150 3618 75 3 
333 7 150 4 75 2 


Cost of Time Spent on Outgoing Mail. By similar in- 
vestigation, she fixed the value of the time spent on han- 
dling the outgoing mail, as follows: 


One-fourth time of one employe at $150 a month. 


One-eighth “ es JOU tae 
One-half ce ‘e oc “ “ee 120 ce cc 
One-fourth ce 6c “ ce “ce 100 ce (19 
One-fourth “ “ce “ “ee “ 80 ce “ 
Whole “a “er ce ce “a 70 “as 6h 
One-fourth 6c (79 be 6c ‘ec 70 cc “ce 


Other Costs of the Letter Output. Coming back to the 
matter of material, she found that carbon paper cost $5 a 
thousand sheets and that one sheet would do for twenty 
letters. Carbon-copy paper cost 50 cents a thousand 
sheets. A count of several thousand letters in the files 
showed an average of one letter in twenty running to two 
pages. A ribbon cost 35 cents and served for a thousand 
letters; notebooks, pencils, and erasers cost $1 for a thou- 
sand letters. Stamps averaged $.0275 a letter. Five per 
cent waste was figured on all material. 


A typewriter cost $95 and lasted three years; a desk, 
$40 (stenographer’s) or $42.50 (dictator’s) and lasted six 
years; a chair, $12 (stenographer’s) or $13.50 (dictator’s) 

and lasted six years; a dictating machine, $161.50 and 
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lasted six years; a reproducing machine, $153; sealing, 
stamping, and weighing machines, $200, for ten years. 


Adding the Proper Amount of Overhead. General sal- 
aries of the department charged entirely to letters, were 
$250, $100, and $75 a month. This item was called direct 
overhead. 

For general or indirect overhead she adopted the sys- 
tem used by the accounting department, and charged 
letters with a proportion of the general expenses of the 
business based on the relation of the department’s sal- 
aries to the total salary expense of the house. 

It appeared that salaries paid for correspondence work 
were one-tenth of all the salaries paid by Hart-Knox. 
She accordingly added to the monthly cost of letters one- 
tenth of the following overhead: 


Rett ches ceed over eweeue we oue $2,000 
Lightaand! powereiee see. eats tells 240 
Ue] OM Bc his saseie le icresete aletsje.wasavorstore'e' x ko 60 
g MAXER SW tats were-ctsore ces oe sak etereue 1,000 
IMSUTANCEMY. Was ce adeec tees ses ces ees 200 
General salaries ..........e0ee000-: 4,166 





$7,666 a month 


When Porter Conway returned to New York, his sec- 
retary had the satisfaction of laying before him a sheet 
on which the total cost of the average letter was figured 
out. Porter was surprised and delighted. 

“T thought you would begin collecting materials and 
we'd go into the matter next week,’ ” he paar “but 
the job is done, so far as I can see.’ 

“No,” replied Miss Wakefield, “it isn’t. I’m just be- 
ginning to realize that you could spend your life on this 
question of costs without getting to the bottom of it. 
Some of my figures ought to be worked over and made 
more exact. Probably the whole method ought to be 
studied and revised. It’s only a first attempt.” 


“In that case,” said Porter, “I tremble to think what 
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the finished product will be. Anyhow, I wash my hands 
of it. Henceforth you are the cost expert of this depart- 
ment. I hope you will develop the thing as you get time. 
In the meantime, I’m going to tell the Ad Club about it 
and read them your figures.” 

It is sound practice to delegate to someone who has a 

thoro knowledge of the business and of correspond- 

ence routine and requirements, the responsibility of 

analyzing letter costs and of working out standard 

methods of reducing them. , 


Finding the Cost per Letter. Here is the estimate of 
the cost per letter as Miss Wakefield worked it out: 


Dictators 


Salaries of 8 regular dictators (monthly) . . .$1,075.00 
One-eighth of salaries of those dictating 


Oecasionallyaik.. aesiee else iaeis oiniclele'sie 1,072.63 
Letters per month (23 working days — 17,- 
EO TICUEOTAY canine atte 5 oc palate = agcalees $2,147.63 
Carer Neubert. hoe t es Sap tes Sp heaa kad at eels $.1259 
Stenographers and transcribers 
Salaries of 10 stenographers.............. $1,165.65 
Salaries and bonuses of 11 transcribers.... 764.97 


17,049 ) $1,930.62 
ROBE HCE OtLOLS A0 gnit< nels «sot 6.8 Smo a ee mises wie Sia ait $.1132 


Mail clerk, file clerk, etc. (part time) 
17,049 ) $245.00 


Cost per. letterisctn cs) Sade ee oes $.0144 
Material 
Letterheads, ach .v.....scscceeracceesses $ 0022 
Second sheets (1/20 to a letter)............ .0001 
Envelopes, each ......ccceseccecceereecees 00138 
Carbon paper, per letter..........-++++-e+- .0002 
Carbon-copy paper, per letter.............. .0005 
Feta OTR EEA teste siete tol ole sais eacuollere cre sist erel'a = .0003 
Notebooks, pencils, etc..........-++eeeeee .0010 
WY ABLO+..<i0: Seis. ca begets oo ecbis Flea as ls .0003 


Cost per letter...........-- beeen eens ee eeeeeenens $.0059 
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Postage 
Cost per letter (including waste).........--+-+-++++ $.0289 
Equipment 
Typewriters: Letters per typewriter per 
month (17,049 + 21) .......-...--ee00-- 812 
In 3 Syeard at hess as ones 29,232 ) $95.00 
Cost of typewriter, per letter............ .0032 
Desks: Cost of 21 stenog. desks and 8 
dictiidesks 2. ato cee eto $1,180.00 
Cost per month for 6 years........... 16.3888 
Cost per letter ($16.3888 + 17,049).... .0010 
Stamping, etc.: Stamping, sealing, and 
weighing machines, per month...... 1.6666 
Cost. pert letters. seesere» come ss oa .0001 
Phonographs: 8 dict. machs. and 11 re- 
Producing machines .5..2 ./2s.s7_6% 2,975.00 
Cost. per MOMth i. caterer eet: eaten. 41.3194 
Cost per setier cn comwxnts6 2a sn naan ane 0024 
Chairs: Cost of 21 stenog. chairs and 8 
“ictator s achalis mare Se fake rei 360.00 
Cost: Der MONAT... 5 ruts +55 a as Cee 5.00 
Cosh Der ence: tad ea auc scutes. © 0003 
Gost ‘of equipment per letter... 00. 1-<.... 0 unents $.0076 


Direct overhead 


General salaries of department, per month 
17,049 ) $425.00 


Costeper letters a ii.cc% ys ncn essere: ate $.0249 
Indirect overhead 17,049 ) $766.60 

Cost, ner Jetier... uss! stan a cate ct ee tee $.0450 
Potal.cost per lettetick o.cn cenit Ortelius Mas a eee $.3652 


A Flaw in Miss Wakefield’s Cost System. Miss Wakefield 
has presented figures which give an aceurate average cost 
per letter, but she has made a not uncommon mistake 
which renders these figures less valuable than they might 
be. She has averaged certain costs which are so unlike 
as to make the resulting figures rather meaningless. 

Notice that the average cost per letter for dictator’s 
time (the first item on the list) is $.1259. Now the em- 
ployes who dictate occasionally, dictate 282 letters a day 
on the average, or about 6,475 letters a month. The 
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eight regular dictators, therefore, must dictate about 10,- 
575 letters. This makes the average dictation cost for 
letters written by the eight regular dictators, $1,075~10,- 
575, or $.1017. Miss Wakefield’s table shows that all the 
other costs per letter are $.2393. The total average cost 
per letter for this group of dictators who turn out the 
bulk of the correspondence, is therefore $.3410, or $.0242 
less than she figured. 

To go further than this and estimate an average cost 
for the dictation time of high-salaried officials and of 
low-salaried junior clerks, gives results of little value. 
To estimate the dictation cost per letter for each indi- 
vidual might prove very valuable, however. 


Two Leading Questions in Determining Costs. In han- 
dling this matter of letter costs, there are two leading 
questions. The first question is, “Just what items enter 
into the cost of a letter? Aside from the expense of sta- 
tionery and postage, and the stenographer’s time, is there 
really anything concrete upon which to base an esti- 
mate?” 

Some business men will say that letters cannot be re- 
garded in the same light as articles which can be stand- 
ardized, like bolts or gear wheels. One letter requires 
more time to answer than another; some require a search 
for data by the correspondent; others can be answered 
immediately. 

The second question is, “In what way can I reduce 
the cost of my letters without detracting from their 
effectiveness? Is there any way to reduce the cost except 
by using stationery of a less expensive grade, and so 
giving my letter a poorer appearance?” 

‘While it may be impossible to pick two letters from 
the outgoing mail and say, “This letter cost $1.15 to 
produce, while this other cost only 35 cents,” still it is 
entirely possible to determine with accuracy the average 
cost per letter. Moreover, far from detracting from 
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the effectiveness of the letters, the use of systematized 
methods of production usually adds to their effectiveness. 


The Results of Investigation. On the question of deter- 
mining costs, an investigation of thirty-five well-known 
concerns revealed some interesting facts. Most of the 
firms which had paid any attention to letter costs had 
done so in a very unsatisfactory manner; but in the few 
cases in which the matter had been handled efficiently, 
great savings had been made. 


Several of the firms which were asked for information 
answered about as did one great Chicago retail estab- 
lishment: 

“We should be very glad to be of service to you in supply- 

ing information along the line of letter costs, but are unable 

to do so, inasmuch as we have no figures on the subject.” 

But several firms had the figures, and the lowest letter - 
expense reported was that of a mail order concern whose 
name is a household word. By establishing a system of 
quantity production, this concern had reduced the cost 
- of its letters to $.08 apiece. From that point the cost 
ranged upward: $.096 a letter for one of the world’s 
largest asbestos manufacturers; $.284 for a nationally 
known educational institution; and $.33 for a prominent 
rubber company. 


Methods of Determining Costs. Following are itemized 
cost figures from three of the business houses which had 
given some consideration to the subject. A few of these 
reports were incomplete, showing that the matter had 
been handled in a nonchalant way, with the intention 
of getting only a rough estimate. 

The following figures were furnished by a mail order 
house which bases its estimate on the huge volume of 
two million letters a year: 

A. Dictator’s time, depending on the rush of 


DUSIMOSS < 55,2. ctare’cs, Wes whee Sonatas Cena OE $.06 to $11 
B. Stemographer’s time’ ......i2y.es- se oe 03 to .035 
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That totals about $.12 a letter. The large volume of 
correspondence will, of course, account partly for the low 
cost. 


Another large house includes more items, as follows: 





PACE PALO Spay err eras pis Mista» aeareSed dateiel alr. Os per M $208.36 
meemograplie labor... ..s.:s..taew. ocledsan dis we 9.70140 
MBP PE LUCACI PII ay vies Che Bs 9 vs bx tamer wipe: 1.65 
PIeeueR My MIE)S ay GaGls soe cc oe ach eddeees eee 1007 
INIGSBENP ET SET VICE. 2... 6c. cua 0 vs oeidve ona walelare os 1.00 
EUG hey ciate RO eR ys OP be er Se dha eS 10 
BTA TRID wi us ahs f abde sda aos 1S AEM Seon’ Poe .28 
BPO ATE SCAG a sare pvashbes aw chars tad sie ee cites 07 
MM OIOS thon Ute ss 5 ar aS caters GN ene LA eae 2.57 
PSTN Res So hast ht ork a xs'e w wiviere.t 44 Suetains 4 SS eds SOOO 
Sroakeper. MP mailed letters. oo.» o0.4.50 ¢ Sadwrinedc isles $324.50 

Cost per single mailed letter (approximate)........ $532 


Apart from the question of the accuracy of those fig- 
ures, some very important items were omitted. Over- 
head costs, for example, have been left out. 

The general expenses of the department and of the 


house must be included in order to have a complete 
letter-cost figure. 


The following tabulation was received from a house 
which bases its figures on the cost of eleven thousand 
letters written during the space of one month: 


Salary and bonus of correspondents............... $1,137.39 
Salary and bonus of operators............c0+ees0 880.18 
IP OBUA GO pore ent soleus SObere of = Lencheeimiorey she ool vette <teketaleuepehe tors 304.23 
Letterheads and envelopes. oi ..cccasecesecncccces 45.63 
PDE COM Gn. vis gedtiac's Meine > Se switche paiie SomI tne na $2,367.43 
OM er TOME otc. 6 vs ce sete nes “seb ltiod $ 215 


This statement also does not include overhead. But 
if the costs are to be figured at all, they should be figured 
accurately and completely. 
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A Table of Letter-Cost Items. The following items in- 
clude about everything that enters into letter costs: 


Analysis of Letter-Cost Items 


A. Direct cost: 


i 


Salaries—Cost of: 

(a) Dictators’ time. 

(b) Stenographers’ time. 

(c) File clerks, mail boys, and messengers’ time. 

(d) Mail sorters’ time. 

Stationery—Cost of: 

(a) Letterheads. 

(b) Envelopes. 

(c) Special printing. 

(d) Carbon paper. 

(e) Carbon copy for files. 

Equipment and miscellaneous supplies—Cost of: 

(a) Typewriter. 

(b) Ribbons for typewriter. 

(c) Stenographers’ supplies, jncluding books, pencils, 
and erasers. 

(d) Phonographs and cylinders. 

(e) Furniture. 

(f) Special office and mailing appliances, such as 
scales, sealing machines, etc. 

Stamps—Cost of: 

(a) Direct postage. 

(b) Stamp-affixing machine. 

Waste—Cost of: 

(a) Spoiled stationery. 

(b) Loss of stamps. 

(c) Returned mail. 


B. Overhead: 


1. 


Direct department expenses: 
(a) Salaries of correspondence officials, 
(b) Incidental department expenses. 


2. Indirect or house expenses—Part of: 


(a) Salaries of general officers. 
(b) Rent. 

(c) Light and power. 

(d) Fuel. 

(e) Taxes. 

(f) Insurance. 
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METHODS OF REDUCING LETTER COSTS 
With that analysis of letter-cost items as a basis, let 
us now consider the question of reducing costs. 
There are five general headings under which most of 
the savings will come, as follows: 


1. Purchasing of materials and economy in their use. 
2. Kind of materials used. 

3. Handling of mail. 

4. Correspondents’ time. 

5. Stenographers’ time. 


Careful Buying and Economical Use. Care in purchasing 
is always a big factor in reducing costs. Most business 
houses give much careful attention to the purchasing 
of all supplies; they get just what they want and buy 
in the quantities that give them the best price advantage 
with consideration of the costs of storing and carrying 
surplus stocks of supplies. The savings made in this way 
are considerable during the course of a year for a firm 
that sends out large quantities of letters. 


Economy in the use of supplies is equally important 
as a factor in cutting costs. Little economies, such as 
processes for revivifying carbon sheets and renewing 
typewriter ribbons, bring about appreciable savings. A 
great deal of thought should be given to such special 
means of economy as well as to such matters as that of 
cutting down the amount of spoilage in using letter 
sheets. 


The kind of materials used comes, partially, under buy- 
ing. Often a somewhat less expensive quality of paper 
will serve the purpose or certain uses, just as well as a 
more expensive quality. But this matter of the kind of 
materials used does not necessarily mean the quality of 
the materials. A great deal of time may sometimes be 
saved, particularly in large offices, by the use of large 
envelopes. The letter requires only two folds instead of 
three and can be more easily inserted. Window envelopes 
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save a great deal where they can be used without offend- 
ing the reader. 


Cutting the Cost of Handling Mail. Handling the mail 
is an item of great importance at all times. Every 
progressive concern which has any volume of mail has 
developed a system for handling it. Modern methods 
of opening, reading, and sorting have been of enormous 
value in cutting costs. These were covered in detail in 
_ the section of this training service on office management. 


Let us remember that the use of machinery in the 
handling of mail makes a material reduction in the costs. 
Large offices, especially, are saved large sums by the use 
of addressing, sealing, and stamping machines. 


Saving the Time of Correspondents. Reducing letter 
costs by saving the time of correspondents and of ste- 
nographers should be considered together, for usually 
methods which save time for correspondents help the 
stenographers save time. 


What is more annoying to any business man than to 
be compelled to spend time wading thru a maze of stereo- 
typed phrases and courtesies which have nothing to do 
with the subject of the letter? Eliminate unnecessary 
words and phrases, and you not only cut your letter costs 
but you also add immensely to the effectiveness of your 
letters. How to do this has been emphasized in preced- 
ing manuals. 

But a correspondent must avoid writing letters that 
are too short. He should always be sure that he has 
not overlooked any detail which may require the expense 
of further correspondence—and may give the recipient 
a poor opinion of the business methods of his house. 

By giving thought to his careless habits a correspon- 
dent can often save time for himself and his stenographer 
and add immeasurably to the value of his letters. When 
he sits down to dictate letters, he should have all the 
facts before him. He should be able to lay his hands 
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upon any data which he may require, without the delay 
of searching for them. 

He should enunciate distinctly. Faulty enunciation 
causes the stenographer to misunderstand the dictation, 
often with the result that the letter must be rewritten. 
And rewriting is one of the most common forms of run- 
ning up the cost of letters. 

Correspondents should be made thoroly acquainted 
with letter costs, so that their efforts may be intelli- 
gently directed to cutting costs over which they have 
direct control. 

Even the slightest saving in time is worthy of con- 
sideration, such as the numbering of letters instead of 
spelling out the names of the persons to whom they are 
to be written. Give the number, instead of the name, 
to the stenographer. 

Many business men who have a heavy volume of.-cor- 
respondence find the form paragraph a great time-saver. 
Certain paragraphs used repeatedly in regular dictation 
are given numbers. At times a whole letter may be 
dictated by merely repeating the numbers referring to 
the paragraphs desired. Care must be taken, however, 
that the form paragraphs exactly fit the need, or that 
any necessary changes in the parser ane are indicated to 
the stenographer. 


Saving the Time of Stenographers. Nearly all the fore- 
going suggestions save the stenographer’s time as well 
as the correspondent’s. The saving of a stenographer’s 
time is gained in many other ways. If, for example, she 
is required to walk to the end of the room every time 
she requires a new supply of paper, she will turn out 
fewer letters. 

Again, if window envelopes are used, time may be 
saved by having printed upon the letterhead a tiny dot. 
This guides the stenographer in the placing of the name 
and address on the letter sheet so it will show thru the 
window when the letter is folded and inserted in the 
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envelope. This saves her time in adjusting the letter 
sheet in the typewriter. 

Other ways of saving on the cost of stenographic work 
and on transcribing.include the plans of paying stenog- 
raphers and typists, and centralization of the transcribing 
department, as covered previously in the division on 
office organization and management. 


There are, in fact, innumerable ways of cutting the 
cost of producing letters. Once an executive gives atten- 
tion to this matter, he is usually surprised at the many 
savings he is able to make under the five headings out- 
lined on a previous page. But while cutting costs he 
must be careful that he does not at the same time cut 
the efficiency of the letters produced, in accomplishing 
their mission. In many cases, it pays to have the corre- 
spondent give more time to a letter when that is neces- 
sary to make a good letter. 


One of the most important ways of cutting letter costs 
in relation to the effectiveness of the letters produced 
is to make sure that those who write letters are well 
selected, well trained, and well supervised. This is the 
subject to be taken up in Executive Manual 85. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 
Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 
use, SO you need not send it in to the University. 





Check 


Take a letter at random from your desk. Does the 
letterhead (printed matter) seem appropriate to the 
nature of the business? 


Does the brand of paper make a good impression on 
the reader, suggesting intelligence and good standing? 


Is the typed matter so arranged that it is pleasing to 
the eye and easy to read? 


Do you see any faults in the form of the following 
letter? 
Jno. D. Parsons, New York, Oct. 8th, 1925 
18 Washington Sq. 
City. 
My Dear Sir: 

Replying to your favor of recent date, would say that 
the belts you mention are out of stock and cannot be 
supplied short of 3 or 4 wks. If you desire to place an 
order with us, will give same as prompt attention as 
possible. We remain 

Very sincerely, 
Banks & Wildman 
per Arthur Hopkins 








Do you see objections to these abbreviations for state 
names? 

Cal. for California 

Col. for Colorado 

Id. for Idaho 

Ta. for lowa 

Me. for Maine 

N. D. for North Dakota 

O. for Ohio 

Ok. for Oklahoma 

Ut. for Utah 








One well-known house has omitted all salutations for 
several years, and reports that no unfavorable criticisms 
have been made. Does this prove that the practice is a 
good one? 
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Check 
Yes | No 


Another large concern omits even the period after an 
abbreviation if it comes at the end of a line in date or 
address. Does this interfere with clearness? 
MRT TE ee ENE ae ae ee 
Take several letters received from different offices 
and note the arrangement of the typing. Does the 
“block” form seem to be driving out the older “slanting” 
style? 





When you receive a letter in a “window” envelope, do 
you have a feeling that it is probably a bill? 





Do you see the reason why, in folding a letter, the 
bottom edge should not be brought quite to the top of 
the sheet? 





Do you ever send out a letter or package without a 
return address? (Don’t.) 





Is the “overhead” cost of letters a large item? 





Do supplies and equipment figure largely in the total 
cost? 


Is the labor cost (dictators, stenographers, and 
typists) a relatively large item? 


Would it be good economy to use cheap carbon paper, 
saving one-third of that cost item, if the output of the 
stenographers were reduced one-tenth? 


Would it be wise to use cheap desks for stenographers, 
saving one-half of that item, if their output were re- 
duced one-fortieth? 


If the total cost of a special training course for dic- 
tators was $400 and it increased their efficiency 5 per 
cent, should the course be given in a house that sends 
out 100,000 letters a year? 








Executive Problem 84 


ARE OUR OWN LETTERS EFFECTIVE? 


Applying the Principles of Effective Correspondence 
to Our Own Letters 


UnbeErR THE LaSatte Proptem MerHop 


COSCRS 


HE long, rambling letters once common in 

business are things of the past. They 
were often courtly in tone and no doubt they 
accomplished the object for which they were 
intended, but times have changed. Competi- 
tion is keen; business men are flooded with let- 
ters, and every writer who hopes te get his 
message across must write to the point— 
Charles A. Bonniwell. 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed. 


Executive Problem 84 
“ARE MY OWN LETTERS EFFECTIVE?” 


Did you ever sit on the rear platform of an express 
train and watch the track spinning out beneath your feet, 
and the objects along the road diminishing in the dis- 
tance? Did you ever look at some tall object now far off 
on the horizon and say to yourself, “Two minutes ago we 
were there”? If so, you must have realized with a kind 
of shock the enormous distance that you had traveled 
since you boarded the train the night before. 

Some such feeling often comes to a worker when he 
comes unexpectedly on something that he made years 
before. He suddenly realizes how much he has developed 
since then. 


This is especially true of letter writing. No letter writer 
who amounts to anything stands still. He develops con- 
stantly in ease and power and in the ability to fit the 
means to the end. Only a short time ago J came across 
a form letter that I had made several years before to send 
out to students who had completed a correspondence 
course in letter writing. I could scarcely believe that it 
was my own letter. It seemed pompous, artificial, and 
insincere. 

Have you ever tried this? Whether you have or not, 
we are going to ask you to try it now, when your special 
study of letters in this course is almost completed. 

Dig into your files and find a letter that you wrote 
before you began to study this section of this course. 
Read it over carefully and ask yourself these questions: 


What is the exact purpose of the letter? Is it to sell some- 
thing, to collect money, to adjust a difficulty, to get a posi- 
tion, or what? Besides this outstanding purpose are there 
others in the background—for example, to increase good will, 
to exhibit your own skill as a letter writer, or to give pleas- 
ure to a personal friend? 
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What is your attitude in this letter? Is there any trace of 

the pompous dignity so common in business letters? Or is 

it a perfectly natural expression of your ideas? Is it as 

friendly as the case will allow? Does it show confidence and 

a cheerful spirit? : 

How is the material arranged? Does it begin with the thing 

that is most likely to interest the reader and advance by 

natural steps to the action you want? Are there any breaks 

in the thought where the mind of the reader may run off the 

track? 

How is the letter worded? Does it use always the simplest 

and most natural expressions, or does it show a preference for 

the high sounding, artificial words? 

When you have answered all these questions, rewrite the letter 
according to your present ideas. Write it exactly as you would if 
the same situation were before you now. Then cdmpare the two and 
see how far you have come since the time when the first letter was 
written. 


Such an exhibit will be intensely interesting to you and hardly 
less interesting to us. You want to know and we want to know 
whether your letter-writing power is developing or not. If you are 
willing to have us see the first letter as well as the second, we will 
make a careful comparison and let you know exactly what we think. 


If, in the last few months or years, you have made decided pro- 
gress in ability, it is only natural to suppose that this progress will 
continue. Not all the benefit of a course like this comes to the stu- 
dent while he is doing the actual work. Much of it appears later as 
the ideas ripen in his mind and he learns how to use them. If you 
have really made progress, it should give you a double satisfaction— 
pride for what you have accomplished and hope for the future. 
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ORGANIZING THE CORRESPONDENCE 
Part I 


Wao SHAuL Dictate Lerrers? 
E NOW have a clear idea of what makes a good 

\ \ letter, as explained in the six preceding executive 

manuals. In this final manual on business cor- 
respondence, we shall analyze the problem of effectively 
organizing the work done by correspondents. 

Who shall dictate letters? is the first question; for 
obviously the men or women who write the letters of a 
business house must be well chosen; they must be well 
adapted to this work and especially trained for it. 

Because all letters that go out have a strong direct 
or indirect bearing upon the problem of gaining good 
will, a firm’s letters should be written only by those 
who can dictate good letters. : 

Let us therefore first analyze the personal characteris- 
tics of those who dictate good letters. Then we shall 
consider the problem of who shall “take” and type the 
letters; and finally we shall analyze the important prob- 
lem of supervising the correspondence of a business. 


The Character of the One Who Dictates. We sometimes 
say of a man that he is “a character.” This is not always 
praise; but it does mean that the man’s talk and be- 
havior are different from the things that other people 
say and do. He has individuality. 

Should a correspondent be “a character’? 

No, if his character is whimsical and irresponsible—if 
he cannot conform to the ordinary rules of conduct or 
think along the lines of ordinary common sense. Yes, if 
the meaning is that he has common sense and expresses 
himself in ways that are his own. 

Abraham Lincoln was a character; his letters and 
speeches are different from all others. But that differ- 
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ence is not a departure from common sense; it consists, 
rather, in a peculiarly intimate, appealing, and noble way 
of expressing common sense. 

A correspondent should have individuality of char- 

acter in the way of simply and clearly expressing 

good common sense. 

The man with individuality does his own thinking. If 
his thoughts are accurate and honest, and if he expresses 
those thoughts simply and clearly, much as he would talk 
to his readers, without using any artificial business lingo, 
then he has the first qualification for a writer of effective 
business letters. 


The great difference between the letters of such a man 
and those of a mere routine writer who lacks individuality 
and naturalness in expressing himself, is evident. The 
letters of one are sincere and interesting; the letters of 
the other are artificial imitations which repel the reader’s 
interest and confidence. 


He Must Have Power of Expression. We know that some 
of us have a natural gift of expression, and that others 
have not. It is sometimes disrespectfully called “The 
gift of gab.” 

Some men think in words; their words flow out in a 
flood at the least opportunity. Others, tho not so prolific, 
are always ready with the exact expression of a thought; 
if some one else hesitates for a word, they can supply it. 
Others again have a painful shortage of words; their 
thought is self-contained and does not seek expression, 
or perhaps it struggles for expression but cannot find the 
words. 

The writer of letters should be either the loquacious 
or the exact type of speaker; preferably the latter. 

The taciturn man and the stammerer should not be 
chosen as business correspondents. They will not be able 
to put hearty individuality into their letters; they will 
not dictate freely and expressively, as did the man who 
wrote this letter: 
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Dear Friend: 


When a duck lays an egg, she just waddles off and says noth- 
Ing about It. When a hen pulls off the same stunt, there Is a 
dickens of a racket. For that reason hen’s eggs are more in 
demand than duck’s eggs. The hen believes in advertising. 


Since last Sunday there is more demand for the T.0O.T.S. 
among the churches of the northwest side than there Is for hen’s 
eggs on Easter. Last Sunday we were welcomed with open arms 
at the Third Presbyterian Church, and this Sunday our leader, 
Mr. Haupt, is going to take the bunch to the Moody Church. We 
are not promised frappe, but we are sure of a hearty welcome. 


The bunch will leave the building at the close of the social 
luncheon in order to attend the Young People’s Society. Church 
service will follow. Those who cannot leave with us at six o’clock 
will meet in the lobby and go over together at seven. 


Be sure to come, for this is to be one of those nights you read 
about. 


Respectfully, but persistently, 


The human appeal of a letter like that is irresistible. 
While it is not, strictly speaking, a business letter, it was 
readily written by a man who writes exceptionally good 
business letters because he has natural power of expres- 
sion; he is always ready with the exact expression of a 
thought. 


His Knowledge of the English Language. A third re- 
quirement of the man who dictates letters is a fairly 
‘correct use of the English language. Complete accuracy 
need not be insisted on—and is rarely found. But the 
writer should be able to avoid noticeable errors, such as 
many of those listed in Executive Manual 83. 


He Must Have Practical Imagination. A fourth qualifi- 
cation is imagination. Much has been written about 
imagination in business—the faculty that takes known 
elements and combines them to form new things, as fully 
explained in Executive Manual 11. 

Imagination takes the everyday facts of human life 
and builds them into a nation-wide demand for a new 
product. Imagination takes a few scattered utterances 
in a man’s letters and builds from them a complete pic- 
ture of the man himself. Imagination takes the facts of 
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a tangled situation and builds them into a solution of 
the difficulty. The man of imagination writes a collec- 
tion letter like this: 


Dear Mrs. Jones: 


We hope that by this time the children are back at school and 
Mr. Jones is at work again. You have certainly had a hard time 
and you have our sympathy. 


It has been over a month since we had a payment on your 
account. We know that you are anxious to pay, and we appre- 
ciate your efforts in our behalf. 


Pay day at the shops is the 20th—won’t you arrange to save 
out something for us this month? Let some of the others wait 
this pay day. You know how glad we were to help you out by 
waiting, and the other stores ought to do their share in helping 
you along until Mr. Jones is making full time. 


We are going to look for you, sure. Please don’t forget us. 
With kindest wishes for you and your family, 
Very respectfully, 


Putting Geniality into Letters. A fifth requirement is 
a cheerful, genial, friendly disposition. A grouch is a ship 
with the propeller at the bow, traveling against its own 
resistance. A grouch makes constant trouble for himself 
and his house. A sunny disposition carries its fortunate 
possessor over difficulties that would block another man. 
While a correspondent should not be a boisterous wit or 
wag, he should be naturally friendly and genial—and he 
should not, by all means, be a grouch. 


He Should Have Had Business Experience. ~A sixth 
requisite is business experience. The young man just out 
of college seldom makes a good correspondent—until he 
has had some business experience, has acquired the “feel” 
of business requirements, and has developed the business 
conscience. 


The man without business experience does not know 
how to “be friends with the world and fight it at the same 
time.” Read this letter of application, and see how far 
the writer is from an understanding of business: 
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Mr. L. C. Porter 
Porter Advertising Agency 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Sir: 


Would you be interested in the series of advertisements you 
have been running for the past six months, if these were placed 
before you, some entirely rewritten and others changed as to 
many important points? 


| am a young man, 27 years of age, and tho | have not had 
any experience in an advertising office, | have really practiced 
a good deal in writing advertising copy. My interest in the work 
has led me to write, rewrite, and arrange all forms of advertising 
that has appeared in some of the leading publications. 


! am looking for a place in your organization, and if this ap- 
plication interests you enough to grant me an interview, | could 
bring with me samples of the work I have done on your own ad- 
vertisements for your inspection. 


1 am ambitious for a start in this line of work and am not 
afraid to exert myself in order to get results. 


Respectfully yours, 


Minor Faults of Men Who Dictate. We have now cov- 
ered the six principal requirements of the man who would 
write effective letters. Other requirements, such as hon- 
esty and industry, might be mentioned, but they are 
general requirements of all workers in business. The 
dishonest and the lazy man is unfitted for any kind of 
work. There are, however, some minor faults against 
which the one who dictates business letters should be 
warned; and a good way to reveal these faults is to let 
stenographers tell about them. The following points for 
men who dictate letters were gathered from five or six 
stenographers: 

“T don’t know why it is, but when a dictator watches the 

page on which I am writing, it makes me so nervous I can 

hardly remember the signs, and so I get them mixed. I 

know the dictator isn’t thinking about my notes at all, but 

I can’t get away from the feeling that he is criticizing my 

shorthand, and this makes it hard to keep my mind on the 

letter.” 

“Some dictators who speak distinctly in conversation are 

hard to understand when they dictate. I think it’s because 


they don’t talk naturally, but as if they were part of a 
machine. I believe they would make better letters, and they 
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certainly would be easier to write for, if they would imagine 
they were talking to the reader instead of writing to him. 
Natural sentences are easier to get than artificial ones, and 
a natural tone of voice is more expressive than the machine 
effect.” 


“One man who dictates to me always forgets to give me the 
full name and address of the person he is writing to—I mean 
when the original letter is not left with me. When I have 
the original letter, of course it isn’t necessary.” 


“It makes me very nervous when a man walks all over the 
room when dictating. One man I take dictation from says 
he can’t think except on his feet. I sometimes feel like telling 
him it’s lucky I was not made that way.” 


“The worst fault I know of is smoking. Some girls don’t 
mind it, but I know two who left good places on account of 
it. Their employers never knew: why they left, but that was 
the real reason.” 


“The man I used to work for before I came here gave me jobs 
of copying, etc., and never explained how he wanted things 
done. I used to ask questions, but I could not be asking all 
the time, and so I made mistakes. I told him once that it 
would save time if he would give full directions at the start, 
but he only said, ‘Oh, the matter is perfectly simple if you 
will use your head.’ I showed him some cases where I couldn’t 
possibly know what was wanted, and he agreed that I was 
right, but he forgot all about it the next time.” 


“Some dictators are hard to understand on the little words 
like a, an, the, and as. Some give the first part of the sen- 
tence clearly, but their voices die away at the end.” 


“T think the commonest fault is lack of preparation. A dic- 
tator often starts a letter without any previous thought, and 
trusts to luck to get it straight. This makes the dictation 
very uneven—slow in one place and fast in another. It also 
causes repetition and alteration, and the result is never as 
satisfactory as it would be had he planned it beforehand. 
I am sure it would take no more time to do it right, and the 
result would be a better letter.” 


“The head of our department often wants special inclosures 
made in his letters—newspaper clippings, copies of other 
letters, etc-——and he usually puts off giving me these things 
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until all the dictation is finished. The result is that he 
forgets them, and I have to follow him up later. By that 
time he has forgotten what he intended to inclose. This 
wastes a great deal of time.” 


“T think a dictator should arrange as far as possible not to 
dictate in the last hour of the day. Even the best stenog- 
rapher is less efficient then than at any other time, and she 
makes mistakes that she would not have made earlier.” 


Now, how about the girl who takes down and types the 
letters? This is the problem covered in Part II of this 
manual. 


ORGANIZING THE CORRESPONDENCE 
Part II 


Tue Girt WHo Types THE LETTERS 
OMEN commonly enter business at an early age, 
: \/ and many of the younger girls in an office are 
naturally inclined to be frivolous. Nature has 
provided them with an overmastering instinct to make 
themselves personally attractive; and we cannot alto- 
gether blame them for this at the period when this in- 
stinct is strongest. Many of them are merely using busi- 
ness to fill the interval between school and marriage. 
Anyone who quarrels with them on this score has given 
little thought to the fundamental interests of the race. 
But we are mainly concerned with the girl who takes a 
serious interest in her work, and who, if properly encour- 
aged, will be ambitious for advancement and responsi- 
bility, just as the right kind of young man is ambitious. - 


Woman’s Work in Correspondence. The contention that 
men and women in business show exactly the same pow- 
ers and possibilities is sometimes made, but is hardly sup- 
ported by facts. For some branches of correspondence 
women are plainly better fitted than men. 

Women generally have a fine indifference to technique 
and to the traditional ways of doing things. Business 
men are often amused and irritated by their short cuts, 
their habits of going straight to their aim, over all 
obstacles, without regard for signposts along the way. 
Women are, as a rule, great believers in common sense. 
If an old custom of procedure stands in the way, they 
calmly override it. That is their real feeling, but it does 
not always come to the surface because they tend to lack 
confidence in dealing with men and strangers. The 
reserve and diffidence to which they are trained prevents 
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that freedom of expression required of the business corre- 
spondent. 
Women, as a class, do not write business letters as 
effectively as men; they do not, as a rule, have the 
necessary power of close and systematic thinking; 
and they are naturally hesitant in expressing them- 
selves freely to outsiders. 

Women prefer to act largely on instinct; and while 
their instinctive decisions are often accurate, they do not 
always carry clearly in mind the “reason why” employed 
in selling the reader on those decisions. Furthermore, a 
strong appeal to one of their primary impulses will often 
lead them to turn a deaf ear to all arguments of expe- 
diency. They are better as advocates than as judges. 
They are, for instance, poor collectors, because their sym- 
pathies respond quickly to a “hard-luck story.” They 
find it difficult to be inflexible in enforcing just demands. 
They love fair play, but do not always understand what 
it is. They are naturally honest in business, but their 
idea of honesty is often strangely different from a man’s. 
They are too easily offended or slighted. 

But there is another side to this, for women are excep- 
tionally well fitted for many branches of business cor- 

-respondence. They have great patience with detail; they 
are commonly very conscientious about their work; and, 
best of all, they love the simple, human forms of expres- 
sion. The element of human feeling that most business 
letters lack they are well equipped to supply because they 
have so much of it. 

And, of course, in each sex there is a wide range of 
variation. Any general picture that we can make of men 
or of women as a class is likely to be shattered by the 
first man or woman who comes along. At present the 
contributions of women to business letters are mainly 
on the mechanical side. 


The Educational Requirements of Stenographers. The 
selection of stenographers and typists is an important 
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part of the letter-making process. Here the advantage 
of a good education is clear. Speaking generally, the 
high-school graduate does not make many of the mis- 
takes made by those who have not had high-school train- 
ing. When your letter intended for Trafalgar Square, 
London, appears with the heading “Triangular Square,” 
and a lecture on “The Advantage to a Business Man of 
a Strong Physique” is labeled “The Advantage to a 
Business Man of a Strong Physic,” you see the impor- 
tance of a higher education. ; 

The first essential point in selecting a stenographer 

is that her general education shall be sufficient to 

enable her to avoid ordinary and ludicrous mistakes. 

This education may have been acquired in school or 
largely by previous experience in stenographic work. 
Ordinarily, a high-school graduate’s scale of intelligence, 
carefulness, and ability to spell words and to punctuate, 
are required. 

The letter that makes the best effect and is really a 
“welcome letter” is the one that is right, not only in 
ideas and expression, but in spelling, punctuation, and 
typing. It is worth while to show that we care about 
the appearance of our letters, to talk with the girls about 
it, and to have an occasional contest to see who can turn 
out the best-looking page. If a stenographer understands 
the value of a good looking letter as a factor in the suc- 
cess of a business, she will more likely try to turn out 
that kind of letters. A girl whose typewriting touch 
seems to be hopelessly uneven will often reform at once 
when told to take all the time she needs to make the 
letter neat. 


A girl who plays the piano usually makes a good typist. 
She has little difficulty in combining speed and smooth- 
ness. Beware of the girl who “hammers” her machine. 


Her energy is commendable, but the result is a blotchy 
letter. 


When Dictating Machines Are Adopted. When a change 
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is made in an office from the stenographic method to the 
dictating machine, a difficulty is often encountered in 
the unwillingness of the girls to take up the work of 
typing while listening to the reproduced voice of the 
dictator. The objections usually made are three: 

1. They will lose their stenographic skill. 


2. They are afraid of injuring their hearing. 
3. They find the work unpleasant. 


The answer to the first objection is that if they can 
make more money by typing from the machine (which 
is usually the case), they can afford to lose their skill 
in stenography. 

To the second objection the answer is that elaborate 
tests, extending over years, show that their hearing is 
not in the least affected. 

In answering the third objection, it can only be said 
that the girl should give the new method a fair trial. 
Then if she still finds the work disagreeable, she should 
seek another position. 

Girls who are of a nervous disposition may find dictat- 
ing machine work to be disagreeable. Others usually 
find no difficulty in adapting themselves to it. 


- Having a Letter Editor. If there are several typists 
working together, it is often a great advantage to nave 
a letter proof reader or editor, who reads all the typed 
letters, and has any that are poorly done rewritten. This 
editor, of course, must have an accurate knowledge of 
English. And she should know where to draw the line 
between constructive and destructive criticism. An ex- 
school-teacher usually makes a good editor—if she is 
human. She must make the girls feel that she is helping, 
not hindering. She must be to the girls what the corre- 
spondence supervisor is to the men, as explained in Part 
III of this executive manual. 

Organized Training for Stenographers. Office women as 
a rule take more kindly to study than office men. When 
anything resembling a class is formed among the men 
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of an organization, the girls usually object to being left 
out. The desire to increase their knowledge thru books 
and lectures is very common among secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, and typists. 

Progressive houses are taking advantage of this to 
improve the quality of their letters. A member of the 
organization who happens to have a good grasp of 
English—or, more often, a professional teacher from out- 
side—gives a lecture once a week; and the girls are glad 
to take advantage of this. 


The commonest difficulty encountered is the teacher’s 
lack of understanding of the real needs of the case. The 
work is usually made too academic and too difficult to 
be of much practical value. One teacher who has made 
a great success of this work (a man of long experience 
as a letter editor and proof reader) says, “I take the office 
letters as a basis for the work, point out the errors, and 
explain why they are errors.” 

The trainer of stenographers, as of others in busi- 
ness, should not only point out mistakes, but should 
also give the reason why they are mistakes; and the 
trainer, with his superior knowledge, must explain 
many things that, to him, may seem to be too simple 
to need explanation. 

The plan of the man just quoted probably shows the 
best method of attack; it gives an immediate, practical 
interest to the study—a personal interest—since these 
letters have been written by the members of the class, 
and the mistakes discussed are their own or those of the 
dictator with whom they work. In either case the mis- 
takes and the correct forms are stamped on their minds 
as they never would be if the principles were discussed 
without reference to such particular cases. 


Qualifications of the Teacher. Tact is of course neces- 
sary in the teacher, for he will frequently be involved 
in disputes with the dictators, some of whorm may take 
exception to his criticisms. 
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Good nature and the willingness to sacrifice small 
things to gain large ones will carry the teacher safely 
thru these encounters—provided his knowledge is really 
sound. He himself should be a person of considerable 
all-around experience in writing letters, as well as thoroly 
grounded in the English language. 

The teacher must, of course, study the girls, their inter- 
ests and aptitudes, and adapt his teaching at every point 
to his pupils. A year or two of experience in this special 
kind of teaching should show him where the possibilities 
of real accomplishment lie, and what to avoid. 

Given a good teacher, classes or conferences on letter 
writing are in nearly every case a profitable kind of 
special training in the office. 

Classes of this sort are sometimes objected to on the 
ground that girls do not stay long enough in an office 
to give the firm the benefit of their increased knowledge. 
No doubt this does reduce the value of the work some- 
what; but to refuse to hold classes for that reason is 
found to be unwise. The girls who attend the classes 
are less likely to leave than the others, because they 
want the benefits of study and would not willingly inter- 
rupt the course. 

The study should usually include correct letter form 
and the fundamental operations of business, as well as 
English. The policies and practices within the business 
should be discussed in a very simple and nontechnical 
way. This is not difficult for a man who has the gift 
of clear, simple expression—and the girls have the satis- 
faction of seeing the real reasons for the old, familiar 
operations and arrangements of the office. 


Women as Secretaries to Executives. Probably the most 
important women workers in offices are the secretaries. 
An interesting statement of the requirements for a sec- 
retary was made by a woman, as follows: 


“The secretary must be an especially adaptable person, be- 
cause the employer seldom is. The employer may lose his 
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temper; he is very likely to; the secretary, never. The em- 

ployer may be curt; the secretary must remain suave. The 

employer may be tired; the secretary knows no fatigue. The 
employer may be lazy; the secretary continues indefatigable. 

The employer sometimes is even ignorant; the secretary must 

know everything from foreign postal rates to the life history 

of every member of the Cabinet. The employer may meet 

people and situations badly; it is the high prerogative of the 

secretary to cover up his mistakes.” 

Another woman, writing on “Secretarial work,” takes 
the employer’s viewpoint, as follows: 

“Success (as a secretary) is built on a,foundation of traits 

that are largely personal. Qualities of person and those of 

mind and hand are interlocked. Good education is the es- 
sential foundation. Accuracy, memory, love of detail, good 
health, sense of humor, tact, loyal spirit, attractive appear- 
ance, promptness, interest, systematic habit, unswerving hon- 

esty, responsibility, resourcefulness, speed—this sounds like a 

full catalog of desirable traits.” 

But this writer adds that all those qualities are desir- 
able in a secretary. Certainly the secretary to an execu- 
tive is a sort of catch-all. She acts for her employer to 
the full extent of her ability. She may not initiate 
policies, but she helps greatly in having them carried 
out. When anything goes wrong, she either notifies her 
employer or corrects it herself. She is balance-wheel, 
safety-valve, steam-gauge, lubricator, driving-belt, and 
a dozen other things in the office machine. In many 
offices the executive has little to do but to outline the 
things that are to be done; the secretary does the rest. 


Secretaries as Stenographers. Usually the primary func- 
tion of a secretary is to handle her employer’s corre- 
spondence, and it is usually a mistake to employ a sec- 
retary who is not a stenographer. She may develop to 
the point where she composes many of the letters, but 
there will always be some things that the executive 
wants to say himself—and he wants to say them in his 
own way. Few things are more irritating than to dic- 
tate an impressive statement of one’s views and have 
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it come back with a word changed here and there, so 
that the emphasis and tone differ from the version as 
dictated. 

The ability to reproduce dictation exactly is not com- 

mon, and when found, it should be treasured. 

General education, which is important in the ordinary 
stenographer, is much more important in the secretary. 
It affects, not only the accuracy of her letters, but the 
intelligent appropriateness of everything she does and 
says. Whatever doubts there may be about the value 
of education in some spheres of business, there are none 
here. Better have a ragged rug and a torn window 
shade than a secretary who chews gum and uses slang. 
She gives an air of cheapness to the whole establishment 
that is felt by every caller. 


The Personality of the Secretary. Of all the good quali- 
ties that a secretary can have, none contribute so much 
to the comfort and satisfaction of everybody concerned 
as a pleasant voice and manner of speaking. In the 
president’s office of one well-known company, there was 
once a young lady whose soft, musical voice and child- 
like earnestness of manner were so unspeakably delight- 
ful that calling up that office was one of the events of 
the day to many a fellow worker. Who can say how 
much of that president’s success was due to the charming 
voice that made his appointments and transmitted his 
orders? 

An essential requirement in a secretary is an agree- 
able personality, which serves greatly in helping an 
executive gain the co-operation of his colleagues. 

After all, as previously stated, the qualifications of a 
good secretary are largely personal. A kindly, loyal, 
patient heart; a clear head; and an appearance and 
manner that please—these are as valuable to the busi- 
ness as is wide knowledge of the business and mature 
experience. Such personal traits are largely the result 
of good home training. They and good intelligence are 
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the first essentials. Then knowledge of the business 
quickly comes with experience in the work. 


The Employer’s Attitude toward Women. Every em- 
ployer of women should take pains to inform himself 
as fully as he can on their real feeling toward the work 
and the organization. The widespread resentment of 
women at the lack of fairness in the adjustment of the 
sexes to each other has a very definite point to attach 
itself to in business. Women are not ordinarily paid 
as much as men. They are not given the same oppor- 
tunities. Any advancement in their positions must be 
made against serious odds. Some women do not seem 
to mind this; others complain openly and bitterly, and 
try to stir their milder sisters to protest or revolt. 

No employer can do much to remove the disadvan- 
tages under which women in business labor, but every 
employer should let it be understood that he intends 
to do what he can. 

A sympathetic, respectful attitude is something. More- 
over, when their confidence is won, the women may do 
much for themselves by suggesting changes that seem 
to them both fair and wise—many of which changes can 
well be made. The employer should make it clear that 
his attitude is friendly, and that anything that can be 
_ done will be done to improve the conditions and oppor- 
tunities for the women in his employ. 


ORGANIZING THE CORRESPONDENCE 
Part III 


SUPERVISING THE CORRESPONDENCE 

HE idea of having a correspondence supervisor—a 
man whose special function it is to train and direct 
the correspondents of a house in the writing of bet- 
ter letters—first found definite public expression in Oc- 
tober, 1917. Then the first “Better Letters Conference” 
was held in Worcester, Mass., and detailed reports of the 
methods of supervising correspondence employed by sev- 
eral well-known concerns were presented. A second con- 
ference was held in Chicago, in 1918, a third in Cleve- 
land, in 1919, a fourth in Springfield, Mass., in 1920, 

and a fifth in Springfield, in 1921. 

The proceedings of the annual meetings of the Better 
Letters Association can be had in printed form. Anyone 
interested is referred to the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association at Detroit, Mich., with which the Better 
Letters Association is now amalgamated. These pro- 
‘ceedings contain full accounts of the systems adopted by 
twelve business houses, and report efforts in the same 
direction in twelve other houses. There are now many 
other business concerns that have organized supervision 
of correspondence in one form or another; among them 
are some of the largest organizations in the country. 


Why Have Supervision of Correspondence? The points 
in favor of having supervision of correspondence are 
strong ones. 

There are three channels thru which selling efforts 
flow from a business into its market. They are— 


1. Advertising. 
2. Salesmanship. 
3. Letters. 


aq 
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The first and second of these channels—advertising 
and salesmanship—are now reduced to something like 
scientific form, and are regarded as fields for specialists. 
The third channel—letters—has not yet been generally 
developed as far as the first two. This is chiefly because 
the importance of letters has not been realized, and the 
selling influence of letters, other than actual sales letters, 
has not been so well understood. 


As a result, millions are spent in advertising, and 
often the definite fruits of that advertising—letters of 
inquiry—are handled in a way that fails to brmg in new 
business, as explained in Executive Manual 80. We see 
salesmen build up good will, only to have it torn down 
again by unintelligent letters from the house. We some- 
times see (and this is an everyday occurrence) good 
retail or wholesale houses losing their best customers by 
a single careless letter in answer to a complaint or a 
request for credit, or in the making of a collection. 


It is the vital influence of letters in building, or in 
tearing down, good will that gives to correspondence 
supervision a definite place in a well-organized busi- 
ness. 


Who Should Control the Letters? In response to the 
question, “Who controls the letters?” numerous concerns 
replied, “The department heads.” 


Now altho a department head is usually an able man 
in other ways, the chances are that he has given little 
real study to the problem of having better letters written 
in his department. He does not realize the importance 
of this study; and, if he does, he actually may not have 
the time to give it the necessary amount of attention. 
There is in nearly every business concern, therefore, the 
need for some one well qualified person to give all, or at 
least part, of his time to supervising the correspondence 
of the business as a whole—so that all the letters will 
be uniformly excellent in quality; that is, good letters 
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in accordance with our conception of what makes a good 
letter, as gained in the preceding manuals on this subject. 


We now know that a formal and impersonal letter, 
tainted with business lingo, for instance, is like a shot 
fired into the air in the hope that it will hit a bird. It 
may, now and then, accomplish its mission, and do no 
actual harm to the business; but the chances are great 
that such a letter, while accomplishing its immediate 
purpose, will not add very much good will for the busi- 
ness in the reader’s mind and heart. 

It is the great chance that every letter has to add 
much to the good will of its reader for the house, that 


justifies having some one person, well qualified, to sup- 
ervise the work of all correspondents in the business. 


The Problems Faced in Centralizing the Control. Chang- 
ing from departmental to specialized and centralized 
control of the quality of all letters is not easy, and the 
experience of others should be thoroly digested before 
your plan is put into operation. The problems to be 
solved are: 

1. The selection of the right man as supervisor. 

2. The drawing up of a sound plan. 

3. The overcoming of prejudice and indifference in the house. 

If No. 1 is successfully solved, Nos. 2 and 3 will be 
easier; but all three are fundamental, and should have 
very careful consideration. 


Selecting a Correspondence Supervisor. Successful super- 
visors have usually been men between twenty-five and 
forty years of age, well educated and intelligent, and of 
a marked practical turn of mind. They have been men 
of balance rather than brilliance, and good-natured rather . 
than intense; they have had great patience and per- 
severence. 

Since the men who have made the work a success thus 
far have been of this type, it seems the part of wisdom 
to look to the same type of men for its continuance. 
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Altho few fixed rules can be laid down for the selection 
of a supervisor, we can say that— 
A supervisor of correspondence should be able to rec- 
ognize a good letter when he sees it, also a poor one; 
he should know definitely why it is good or poor; and 
he should have the tact required to gain the hearty 
acceptance of his suggestions to correspondents. 


He need not be a finished linguist, but he should be 
free from all noticeable grammatical errors. He should 
have a good understanding of the business gained from 
actual experience as a correspondent. The more varied 
this experience thruout the business; the better. Fur- 
thermore, and very important, he should have the sym- 
pathetic and cheerful attitude of a good teacher. 


Determining the Plan of Supervision. Investigation of 
houses that have definitely organized supervision of cor- 
respondence reveals the fact that in some houses the 
supervisor has the power of a sultan over every letter 
that is written; in other houses, he has this authority 
only in certain departments; in still others, he has no 
such responsibility at all, but is merely a counselor, a 
helper for those who come to him for advice. In one 
organization, a single supervisor may deal with all depart- 
ments; in another, he may have a department of his 
own, where all letters (except special executive letters) 
are written. 


In most cases, the function of correspondence super- 
vision is best performed when some one well-qualified 
individual is given rather wide responsibility and 
authority in controlling the quality of letters written 
thruout the business. 

The best way to determine how to plan for successful 
supervision of correspondence is to find out in some de- 
tail how others have done this. Let us therefore consider 
the plans operated by three companies which have had 
notable success in supervising their correspondence. 


The Plan of the Norton Company. Following is a digest 
of the plan of the Norton Company, of Worcester, Mass., 
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as reported by the supervisor of correspondence in this 
organization: 


Our work is approached from three angles: 
1. The dictator. 
2. The transcriber. 
3. The training class for letter writers. 


We find it easier to work with beginners than with ex- 
perienced correspondents. The experienced man is too often 
tied to bad habits, which must be overcome before he can 
write the better kind of letters. 

New dictators are given an organized course of training. 
All details of our correspondence system are made clear to 
them, and they are given some idea of what makes a good 
letter. 

Two manuals form the backbone of this instruction work. 
One we call the Manual of Instructions for Norton Dictators. 
This deals wholly with routine matters—how to prepare work 
for delivery to the transcribing department, in what manner 
it will be returned, how to have corrections made when neces- 
sary, how letters should be signed, and so on. This saves the 
new man’s time in learning how to handle details. 

The other instruction book is called the Correspondence 
Manual. This deals with the principles applied in making a 
good letter. 

The new dictator is given a set of sixteen letters to which 
he is required to dictate answers. His letters are reviewed 
by the supervisor. If he is then found capable of under- 
taking the regular work of a correspondent, his name is added 
to the list of accredited dictators, and his work is regularly 
supervised. At first, his letters are not allowed to leave the 
mailing room until they have been approved by the corres- 
pondence supervisor. 

A record of each dictator’s work is kept. These show 
whether dictators are improving, falling back, or merely going 
along in a rut. 

There are two kinds of criticism, constructive and destruc- 
tive. A criticism is never made unless a suggestion for im- 
provement can be offered. When a criticism would hinge 
merely on a matter of opinion, the dictator is given the benefit 
of the doubt. 

All letters—those to customers, dealers, salesmen, branches, 
and those to departments inside the office and shop—are in- 
cluded in the supervisory work. 
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An important part of the correspondence supervision 
service is a bulletin for correspondents, issued occasionally. 
Material for these bulletins collects faster than we can find 
time to write them. 

The second side of the work of correspondence super- 
vision relates to the appearance of the letters. We insist 
on neat appearing, well-balanced letters, with no smudges, 
blotches, or characters struck over each other, no ragged 
margins at the right hand, no misspelled words, no incorrect 
addresses, and so on. 

We have a definite house standard for typewritten work 
on letters. The new typist receives preliminary training 
somewhat similar to that given to the new dictator. Here 
also a manual is used. The beginner is given practice in meet- 
ing the standard before she is assigned to real work. 


Our company has a training class for young men who are 
learning our business. In this class, letter problems are given 
out. These problems are actual ones, and information which 
will help the men in writing the letters assigned can be secured 
by them from any department in the organization. Their 
letters are criticized, the different. points discussed in class, 
and then actual or model letters covering each case are studied. 


There are both tangible and intangible results of corres- 
pondence supervision. The intangible good which comes can 
be felt and seen in the daily work far better than can be repre- 
sented in figures. The rewording of a tactless letter may save 
an account. We aim to avoid harsh remarks, which are often 
responsible for ill feeling. In every way we try to build good 
will. 

On the tangible side, supervision saves effort. The train- 
ing of the new dictator and the new typist enables each more 
quickly to reach maximum production. Improved habits of 
dictation mean a saving of time on the part of the dictator 
and also on the part of the typist. Ability to think at the 
time of dictation instead of after the letter is written saves 


much time that is ordinarily spent in making corrections and 
revisions. We develop this ability. 


Another result of supervision is that the men learn to think 
more clearly and more directly; they become good men for 
important positions, 

Our salesmen regard this work as an attempt to make their 
own efforts more effective, and they have sent many valuable 


suggestions and tips to the department of correspondence su- 
pervision. 
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Another result is greater satisfaction in doing their work 
well on the part of the dictators and transcribers. The dic- 
tator takes pride in his improvement. The transcriber is hap- 
pier, because she can turn out a larger amount and a better 
quality of work, and she knows that her effort is appreciated. 

We have always felt that if we could succeed in creating 
in our dictators and transcribers the desire to put their best 
efforts into their letters for their own sakes, then we should 
have gone a long way toward accomplishing our purpose. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company’s Plan. The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has placed its chief 
reliance on a series of twelve booklets, each dealing with 
one phase of the work. These were issued by a “Corre- 
spondence Critic Department” which was given super- 
visory authority over all the house letters. Here is a 
digest of this plan as reported by the correspondence 
critic (supervisor) of this company: 

Our Correspondence Critic Department has jurisdiction 
over about 1,900 dictators in our home and branch offices 
who write an average of 182,000 letters a month at a cost 
of between 31 and 35 cents each. Our department was or- 
ganized to investigate the methods of: 

1. All dictation departments. 

2. All stenographic departments. 
3. Mailing room. 

4, Filing department. 

This department also distributes all equipment and supplies. 

Our plan has been to write a series of twelve booklets, each 
dealing with a customary weakness in dictation. These book- 
lets have been enthusiastically received. The constructive 
criticism in them has been given in “teaspoonful doses,” so 
that the dictators have had ample time to reflect on the sug- 
gestions offered. 

An examination of our mail showed that 85 per cent of 
the letters were stereotyped and stagnant, and that nearly 
every letter began in some stale, trite way, and closed with 
some participial ending that was put in to solicit business. 

After two booklets had been issued and read by the cor- 
respondents—one on The Beginning of a Business Letter and 
one on The Ending of a Business Letter—we examined 4,234 
letters, and found that only 38 had any stereotyped verbiage. 
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Later, the examination of 2,500 letters showed a cut of from 
10 to 30 words per letter. This represents an average saving 
of one cent for each letter, or of $1,826.83 on our average 
monthly production. 


Technical terms were found to bother our new stenogra- 
phers so much that on some days 50 per cent of their letters had 
to be retyped because of poor spelling. A dictionary of words 
commonly used in Goodrich correspondence was compiled 
alphabetically and bound in book form, and was given to all 
stenographers. As a result, mistakes in the stenographic de- 
partment dropped 65 per cent. Besides misspelled words, we 
also incorporated in the book: 

Foreword on “Better Letters.” 
Reproduction of two model letters. 
Short rules of punctuation. 
Correct use of capitals. 

Helps in spelling. 

Care of the typewriter. 

The Doodran Dictionary and our booklet Mechanical 
Make-up of a Letter served to standardize the form of all our 
letters. 

Sincerity has been adopted as the keynote of our house 
tone. It is gained by having the dictators know the conditions 
under which our customers are working, as well as those under 
which we are working. This knowledge is developed thru 
talks by the sales managers, experiences related by the sales- 
men, and thru study of back correspondence by the dictators 
themselves. 

Our department heads thought that our letters were good 
enough, and that company prestige was sufficient to carry a 
letter thru. This inertia was overcome by personal contact 
and by the message of the booklets. The dollars and cents 
saving as shown by these booklets was the final punch that 
sold “Better Letters” to our department heads. 

We did not once have to appeal to the department heads in 
order to force a correspondent into line. Unusually effective 
letters were shown to the sales manager or to the office man- 
ager for appreciation. 

Records of individual errors were kept, and at the end of 
each week each department was informed of its standing. A 
lively competition was created, and high standards were set. 

New correspondents are given personal conferences on letter 
writing, and their letters for two or three weeks are sent to 
us for examination before being mailed to the customers. 
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The Goodyear Company’s Plan. The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company’s plan was similar in spirit but some- 
what different in form from the Goodrich plan. The 
following facts are taken from a report by the letter 
critic or supervisor of the Goodyear Company: 


A correspondence course of twelve lessons was prepared 
with Hotchkiss and Kilduff’s Handbook of Business English 
as a guide. The course was not compulsory, but as soon as it 
was offered, 350 students were enrolled, while to-day we have 
755 students representing all branches of the organization. 
Each lesson has an introductory letter designed to stimulate 
interest in the assignment, has four pages of discussion, and 
prescribes a problem for solution. In addition to this are 
assigned paragraphs in the Handbook of Business English. 


A brief digest of the lessons follows: 


Lesson 1 deals with the distinction between literary and 
business English, also the important questions of adjustment, 
of visualizing the man being written to, and of taking into 
account his side of the question. The problem is on the sub- 
ject “How to.Handle the Inquiry,” and a specimen letter is 
quoted, abounding in stereotyped phrases and having no par- 
ticular appeal to the reader. The student is asked to solve 
the problem; and when his solution is received, it is graded 
and returned to him with a model solution. 


Lesson 2 covers the subject of clearness. 


Lesson 3 deals with courtesy. The keynote is “Every Letter 
a Sales Letter.” Ordinary routine correspondence should give 
the reader the same courteous treatment that appears in the 
sales letter. 


Lesson 4 deals with conciseness and correctness. The im- 
portance of good grammar and natural diction is emphasized 
as interestingly as possible. 

Lessons 5, 6, and 7 deal with the tone of the house as 
applied to sales and orders, to adjustments of complaints, and 
to the handling of credits and collections. 

We figure that we have accomplished the most important 
thing when we get the man thru the first seven lessons. 

The remaining five lessons discuss the technique of business 
writing. 

In Lesson 12, the student is asked to tell what part of the 
course he has found most practical. The answers, from district 
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managers down to sales correspondents, are gratifying and 
show much actual improvement all around.: 

This course is regarded, however, as a part of the general 
scheme of supervising correspondence. Explicit supervision of 
the work of every man is given by means of regular periodic 
criticism. A carbon copy of every letter written by our 
branches is sent to Akron daily. By a system of rotation the 
letters of each branch come up for review once every ten 
days. 

This criticism service, like the correspondence course, was 
“sold” to the organization. So far, every correspondent has 
voluntarily expressed the wish that his letters be criticized. 
Because the criticisms are not forced upon the men, they 
welcome our sugestions for improvement. 

To keep our activities before the attention of our employes, 
we run a quarter-page ad in each issue of our “family news- 
paper.” We also run an article containing some particularly 
good bit of correspondence by some employe, or else a digest 
of some of the more interesting criticisms made during the 
current month. Still more important, we keep reminding the 
district and branch managers of our work, and secure their 
co-operation in keeping the employes interested. 


Fundamentals of Correspondence Supervision. Altho the 
plans of correspondence supervision differ as indicated in 
the three cases just outlined, the fundamental principles 
of correspondence supervision are the same everywhere. 
The first fundamental principle relates to the scope of 
the work, which includes: 

1. Mechanical elements—equipment, iyienad. and methods, 
including letter form. 


2. Language elements—correctness and effectiv eness in the use 
of English. 


3. Business elements—the right ways of doing things, cour- 

tesy, salesmanship, house policy. 

The mechanical elements may be controlled by the 
business manager, the language elements by the schools, 
and the business elements by the department heads; but 
the supervisor’s department is the tie. that binds these 
segments together. If he thinks that he has nothing to 
do with the mechanical side, he overlooks a great oppor- 
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tunity for serving his house. If he leaves matters of 
language to the schools and the proof readers, he lays 
himself open to attack from anyone who is critical of 
these things. If he devotes himself to questions of form 
and language, and ignores the business side, then he neg- 
lects the most important part of his work. 

The function of a correspondence supervisor is to 

bring the letters of his house up to the highest pos- 

sible level of efficiency as to correctness, attractive- 


ness in appearance, low cost, and particularly as to 
their success in a business way. 


The Principle of Aggressiveness. Another fundamental 
principle of success in this work is that the supervisor 
shall be aggressive; that he shall have sufficient back- 
bone to stand up for his ideas and put them thru. 


A department of correspondence supervision inevitably 
comes into collision with prejudices and jealousies. Any 
new idea meets with opposition. If an idea is one that 
affects the settled habits of people, it is certain to be 
attacked. Some of the letter-writers may prefer to give 
up their jobs rather than give up their habit of using the 
participial ending. The question of the use of commas 
in the headings of letters is enough to turn sensible 
people into maniacs if it is not properly presented. 
Therefore— 

The supervisor of correspondence must be prepared 
to stake everything on a good natured but very firm 
and aggressive stand at the right moment. 

He is almost certain to give offense, certain to be mis- 
understood. He will be required to render definite deci- 
sions on questions that are purely matters of opinion. 
Whichever way he decides, half the house will be against 
him. He must know how to stand by his decisions, once 
they are made. 


Furthermore, he will have to contend with indifference 
as well as active opposition. Certain people in the 
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organization will be always polite, always noncommittal, 
always secretly contemptuous. This is often worse than 
open hostility. He cannot strike back because he has 
not been struck, and day by day his enthusiasm and : 
energy will slowly leave him unless he sets his will 
power like flint against all opposition. 


His best defense against all this is to keep moving. 
Complete confidence and untroubled serenity should be 
shown in all his house communications, and he should 
make it plain that he is advancing steadily toward a 
well-defined goal, which nothing will prevent him from 
attaining. 


The Principle of Broadmindedness. A correspondence 
supervisor, of all people, must be able to understand 
the other man’s point of view. If this is a prime require- 
ment in a business correspondent, it is much more a 
fundamental requirement in a correspondence supervisor. 

While firm in the right, a correspondence supervisor 


must be broad minded in his understanding of the 
viewpoints of others. 


The reason for this is that people are peculiarly sen- 
sitive about the things they write. A business man will 
submit to dictation in the location of his desk, in the 
arrangement of his hours, in the organization of his 
department, in the general policies of the business—but 
his letters are his own. They may not be the best letters 
possible, but they are his. They represent (or he thinks 
they do) his own feelings and ideas. They are the off- 
spring of his brain, and he is prepared to defend them 
as a lioness fights for her young. Imagine the feelings 
of a veteran department head when he has written a 
letter to a customer whom he has known and served for 
twenty years, and a supervisor of correspondence sends 
it back to him with some carefully worded suggestions 
on courtesy! The need for understanding this depart- 
ment head’s viewpoint is evident. 
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Eighteen Practical Points on Correspondence Supervision. 
Thus, how to get the co-operation of others in an organi- 
zation is the correspondence supervisor’s most important 
problem, particularly so when he first takes up this work. 
Many of the following eighteen practical points on cor- 
respondence supervision have a direct bearing upon the 
correct solution of this problem: 


1, A correspondence supervisor should not try to do every- 
thing at once, but should let his knowledge and his influence 
grow together. One well-known supervisor says it takes 
a year to get started. 

2. He should draw a sharp line between the things that are 
in his province and those that are not. It is not his place 
to determine business policies, but he is expected to know 
them when they are determined. 

8. He should not try to copy exactly the system used by 
another house. Every successful system is different, and 
comes as the natural outgrowth of the circumstances and 
of the personality of the supervisor. 

4. He should not assume that no attention was given to the 
house’s letters before he took up the work. The chances 
are that much has already been done. He should find 
out what has been done, and base his efforts on the pre- 
vious accomplishments. To announce that now the house 
is to have good letters, is to make an enemy of everyone 
who has previously worked for the same thing. 

5. As far as the circumstances will permit, he should be an 
investigator and suggester, not a czar. Let the ideas come 
from the workers. Respect the individuality of the 
letter-writer. Spread an atmosphere of freedom. 

6. But, on the other hand, the supervisor of correspondence 
should be rigid in enforcing certain definite requirements, 
once he has carefully determined what those requirements 
are. 

7. He should not give his critics an opportunity to say that 
he is trying to import ideas and methods unsuited to the 
business. If he asks the correspondents to consider letters 
written in other fields, he should make plain that it is 
for purposes of comparison and suggestion—not for direct 
imitation. 

8. He should get personally acquainted with all department 
heads, and should make them feel that he depends on them 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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to back him up. A single adversary among them may be 
enough to upset a whole plan. 


. As soon as he feels that he has the situation clearly in 


hand; he should establish a regular system. He will get 
stronger and steadier support for a tangible plan than for 
hazy ideals. If his scheme involves inspection of carbons, 
he should have them come to him at regular intervals. 


Except in extreme cases, the supervisor of correspondence 
should not allow his operations to delay the outgoing mail. 
If he (or his assistants) are required to approve all letters 
before they are sent, he should make sure that everything 
goes out at the end of the day. Nothing arouses opposi- 
tion more quickly than the delaying of outgoing letters. 


He should work as far as possible with the carbons rather 
than the original letters. This may seem like locking the 
barn after the horse is stolen, but in reality it is not the 
single letter that he is concerned with, but the hundreds 
or thousands. A correspondent or official who is quite 
ready to discuss a method, as illustrated by a carbon, will 
object strongly to an interference with his outgoing mail. 


Correct English is not usually the chief requirement in a 
business letter, but it is an important element. If the 
supervisor’s knowledge of English is defective, he will find 
difficulty in holding the respect of the house. If he doesn’t 
know a split infinitive from a double negative, he had 
better spend his nights over Woolley’s Handbook of Com- 
position until he does know. Whenever he is “stumped” 
by a question, he should say frankly that he will look it up. 
He should give everybody something to do. Provide forms 
for criticisms of dictators by transcribers as well as vice 
versa. 

As soon as possible he should get control of the training 
of new correspondents. This is his stronghold. They will 
be far more ready to accept his ideas than the older em- 
ployes, and thru them his influence will be steadily 
extended thru the organization. 


He should not be discouraged by hostility or indifference. 
He can afford to let people call him a crank on letters if 
after a year or two he can show good results from his 
efforts. 


He should not let his work be forgotten. He can send 


regular reports of improvement to the heads of the house, 
can have a regular department in the house paper, and 
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can make himself known outside as well as inside the or- . 
ganization. 

17. By all means he should prepare a house manual on cor- 
respondence, and should make it so good that outsiders 
will want copies. Make the house proud of its influence 
in the general movement for better letters. 


18. Finally, he must be everlastingly patient and good-natured, 
and show everybody that his determination to succeed is 
unshakable. His most persistent opponent will some day 
get tired if he sticks to his aim; and his friends will out- 
last his foes if his work is done in the right spirit. 

Of course, it is a great advantage if, in addition to 
natural aptitude for the work and experience as a corre- 
spondent, the supervisor of correspondence has had spe- 
cial training for his work. 

When the idea of having a correspondence supervisor 
shall have been more widely considered and adopted, 
more men will prepare themselves for this. specialized 
work, and even now it is possible to find men who have 
made a careful study of the work and are ready to put 
their knowledge into practice without loss of time in 
experimenting. 

* * * * * 

This is the conclusion of our training in business cor- 
respondence. It has served both to impress the impor- 
tance of ability to write effective letters and to point 
the way toward full-fledged development of this ability. 
In the next major division of this training service we 
shall take up the equally interesting, tho quite different, 
problem of organization and reorganization. There we 
shall see clearly the executive’s great need for organizing 
ability, and we shall develop this ability just as we have 
been developing our ability to write the better kind of 
letters. Meantime, we should remember that there is 
no end to any man’s improvement as a writer of effective 
letters. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 
Use the following check-up. to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 
use, so you need not send it in to the University. 


The following letter shows “character.” Is the char- | Check 
acter a desirable one? Yes| No 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


The rose is red, 
The violet blue; 


Please mail a check— 
The bill is due. 


Yours very sincerely, 


One large house regularly selects as correspondents 
young men just out of college. The supervisor says: 
“For about a year they are almost worthless; after that 
they are far better than men with less schooling.” Do 
you consider this a good plan? 


One of the largest mail order houses now employs more 
women correspondents than men. Do you see any reason 
for this in the nature of the business? 


Do you agree with this saying by a well-known teacher 
of business correspondence? 

“The biggest obstacle of all is laziness, human inertia, 
unwillingness to think or work. The hardest task that 
anybody has in teaching the art of letter-writing is to 
get people to work.” 





Do you approve of this opinion by the general man- 
ager of a large company? 

“The most essential thing to keep out of letters is the 
spirit of irritation, peevishness, sarcasm, or harsh criti- 
cism. Human nature seems to be such that, if there is 
anything of that sort in.a letter, the receiver of it takes 
from it a great deal more irritation than the writer 
intended.” 





If you are now connected with a business that does 
not employ a correspondence supervisor, do you believe 
the department heads would be favorable to the intro- 
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If you were ambitious to become correspondence su- 
pervisor of a large concern, would you go first to the 
head of the business? 


Would you first try out the situation by discussing 
it with minor officials and department heads? 


Here is a device reported by one supervisor. Do you 
think it a good one? 

“Sometimes we took a poorly written letter from one 
of our correspondents, concealed the name carefully, and 
called for criticisms of that method of handling the case. 
Sometimes this hurt somebody’s feelings, but that per- 
son would get over it, especially if we made it clear that 
the dissecting and amputating was all done for the gen- 
eral good.” 


Do you agree with this summing up of the whole mat- 
ter by still another supervisor? 


“We are working in a splendid cause toward a noble 
goal. Not merely to please company officers or stock- 
holders, not merely for customers’ satisfaction. We are 
working for a better understanding between men when 
the interchange of thought is by the written word. 
There can be no higher aim, for when understanding be- 
tween men is complete, the millennium will have come.” 





Executive Problem 85 
SELLING OUR SERVICES BY LETTER 


The Use of Letters in Advancing Our Plans 


UNDER THE LASALLE ProBLEM METHOD 
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OST business correspondence has to do 

with selling goods and collecting money; 
therefore the most important consideration 
about a business-letter is its ability to secure 
action. It must make that sale or collect that 
money; and it must start action before it is laid 
aside, or its chance has gone by, probably for- 
ever. It has a few minutes at most; it cannot 
correct or amend a statement because the 
reader’s eye glows with anger or glazes with in- 
attention; it must foresee all that in advance 
and make sure that it will not annoy, that it 
will not lose its grip, but that it will lead the 
mind from motion to emotion and from emo- 
tion to motion—Charles Henry Mackintosh. 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed. 


Executive Problem 85 
SELLING OUR SERVICES BY LETTER 


Probably the most important letter that a business 
man ever has to write is a letter which will persuade the 
reader of the value of his personal services or those of his 
organization. A letter which carries a sincere picture of 
your company’s ability to serve is most difficult to write. 
And a good letter of application for a connection or posi=' 
tion is the surest proof of letter-writing skill. 

Your traming has already embraced the writing of 
sales letters, which include letters selling the worth of 
your organization to outsiders. A letter selling personal 
services is, however, unique in several respects. 

Consider what such a letter has to accomplish. It must 
awaken in the reader a favorable interest in the writer— 
so favorable that he will think of bringing him into his 
own concern. 

A favorable interest—how is that to be won? Some 
applicants seem to think that it requires humility and a 
deferential tone. With extreme modesty they refer to 
schools attended and previous employers, not venturing 
any direct statements about their own capacity. They 
seem to consider this a logical application of the “you” 
attitude of sales letters. Is it? 

What does the employer want? In nine cases out of 
ten he wants some one with confidence and initiative 
enough to take over a part of the responsibility of the 
business. He wants strength rather than humility, self- 
confidence rather than deference. 

The applications that get favorable interest are usually 
those that give the impression of strength and confidence. 
“T ean do this for you” is better than “Please consider 
me as an applicant.” 
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If you can make the reader feel that you have real energy and 
capacity and that they will be devoted whole-heartedly to his in- 
terest, your case is practically won. 


The rule against bragging, so important in sales letters, seems to 
have an exception here. The reason is plain: you are proposing 
that your ability shall be devoted to the reader’s business—shall 
become, as it were, his own. Some successful applications are almost 
insolent in their assurance of the candidate’s fitness for the work. 
This may offend a critical third person, but it does not offend the 
employer. He feels sure that he can control any tendency toward 
excessive independence; what he wants is the energy and boldness 
that enable a man to do really important work. 


For this final exercise in letter writing, you are asked to write a 
letter which will sell your services. You may choose any one of the 
following: 

1. An application for a higher executive position in the organi- 
zation to which you belong— 


(a) To fill a vacancy. 
(b) To create a new position for yourself. 
2. A similar application for a position in some other organization. 
3. A letter to sell the worth of your organization to an outsider— 
for example, to persuade an investor to put new capital into the 
business; to give some high-grade man confidence that a position on 
your staff will prove profitable and congenial; or to convince some 
skeptical buyer that the service ideals of your company will mean 
unusual service advantages for him. The appeal should be made 
on the ground of efficiency, standing, equipment, etc. 


There are two reasons why you should put special care and 
thought on this letter: one is that this is your last chance to show 
your ability in this part of the course; the other is that the letter 
you make is almost sure to be of practical use to you later. Any 
man might well write out such a letter and keep it ready for use, 
By writing it when he is free from anxiety and the stress of need, 
he will probably get a better letter than if he were actually anxious 
that the letter accomplish its purpose. 


And who can tell what may happen? He may want it very 
soon. 











